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THE PROFESSOR AND THE HARPY. 


I. 


OTHER Church, who in bygone 
ages sheltered all the learning 
of the land beneath her broad 
wings, and who, even after this 
monopoly had passed away from 
her, continued to provide for 
learners and learned in a mu- 
nificent fashion, has in these 
latter times been sadly shorn 
of wealth and patronage by 
the relentless march of pro- 
gress and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Yet there is 
balm in Gilead. Here - and 
there a sinecure has been 
suffered to remain for the 
benefit of those whose work is 
not altogether of the tangible 
kind so dear to the nineteenth 

century; here and there a Reverend Jack Horner, putting his 

thumb into the diminished pie of Church preferment, can pull out 

a plum, and, sitting down under the shadow of some grey cathedral 

tower, can draw soothing deductions after the manner of his juve- 

nile prototype. A bishopric may no longer be a post of dignified 

ease, archdeacons may be men doomed to perpetual hurry and 
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worry, wealthy pluralists may have become an extinct class, but a 
Canon of Lichbury Cathedral is still a personage whose comfortable 
dwelling and comfortable income are rather the acknowledgment 
of past distinction than the equivalent of any present labour. 
Not, of course, that the Dean and Chapter of Lichbury are a 
body of worn-out pensioners. It is by no means in that light 
that they are accustomed to regard themselves ; nor, indeed, are 
they so regarded by any, except the ignorant and irreverent. If 
- repose and competence have been bestowed upon them, it is not 
only because they have already enriched the world with the 
results of literary research, but that they may have more leisure 
to continue doing so. Some of them have achieved renown as 
authors of theological treatises, others are deeply versed in class- 
ical lore; while some, like Canon Stanwick, hold university 
professorships. 

The latter divine was understood to owe his canonry (which 
had been conferred upon him at a comparatively early age) to 
that celebrated work, ‘ The Life and Times of the Emperor Julian,’ 
in which an interesting character and an interesting period of 
history had been so exhaustively and impartially treated of as to 
leave no room for further exploration of the same ground. 
Whether, as his admirers declared, the Professor had surpassed 
Gibbon as triumphantly in the handling of his subject as Gibbon 
surpassed Voltaire and other earlier writers, and whether in the 
course of his well-weighed observations he had made out as good 
a case for the church which he represented as was possible and 
desirable, are questions which need not be discussed here. One 
consequence, at all events, of his accomplished task had been to 
place him in the front rank of living historians, and another had 
been his appointment to a vacant stall in Lichbury Cathedral. 

This last reward of merit should have been especially grateful 
to him, for he was a bachelor of retired habits, whose life had 
been spent among his books, and to whom life had little left to 
offer in the way of attraction save increased opportunities for 
study ; and, in fact, he was, as a general thing, very well satisfied 
with his lot. Nevertheless, as he paced up and down his smooth 
lawn one morning in August, he was in a less contented frame of 
mind than usual. The whispering of the summer breeze in the 
old elms, the cawing of the rooks, the occasional deliberate ding- 
dong of the cathedral clock far overhead, checking off the 
slumberous quarters and half-hours—all these familiar sounds had 
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failed to produce upon him that sense of calm which is so con- 
ducive to thought; he had been compelled to lay aside the 
opening chapter of his new work, ‘The Rise of the Papacy,’ and to 
take to walking to and fro in the garden, with his hands behind 
his back, and his grey head sunk beneath shoulders which were 
somewhat prematurely bowed. 

The truth was that the Professor, like other professors, had 
once been young, and that the days of his youth had been vividly 
and unexpectedly brought back to him the night before. This is 
always a disturbing thing to happen to a man ; and what made it 
particularly so in Canon Stanwick’s case was that his youth had 
been marked by a trouble which he had taken terribly to heart 
at the time of its occurrence. To be jilted is no such rare expe- 
rience, and to get over it with great rapidity is the ordinary lot of 
the jilted one; but some few strangely constituted mortals there 
are who never get over it, and of these Canon Stanwick happened 
to be one. Certainly, at the age of fifty-five he had long ceased 
to think with any bitterness of the shallow-hearted Julia to whom 
he had become engaged immediately after taking orders, and who 
had thrown him over in favour of a man of much greater wealth 
and higher. position; he had, indeed, ceased to think about her 
at all. But not the less was it her conduct which had shaped the 
course of his life. By it he had been driven into deep study, 
into an Oxford professorship, and finally into a canonry ; by it also 
he had been driven out of society, and especially out of female 
society, for which the treachery of one member of the sex had 
imbued him with a strong repugnance. At Oxford, where he had 
resided up to the time of his recent preferment, the ladies had 
quite given him up. It had been understood there that he did 
not care for the relaxation of dinner parties and tea parties; and 
it was a somewhat singular coincidence that, having from a sense 
of duty consented to break through his long-standing rule and 
dine with the Dean of Lichbury, he should have found himself 
seated opposite to his old love, whom, by another odd coincidence, 
he had wooed, won, and lost in that very neighbourhood so long 
before. 

This chance meeting had upset the worthy man a good deal. 
In the grey-haired but vivacious Mrs. Annesley who had claimed 
acquaintance with him across the table, he had scarcely recog- 
nised the heroine of his buried romance, nor had he either the 
wish or the power to resuscitate the tender feelings with which 
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he had once regarded her; but the sight of her had vtirred up old 
memories within him, and these had haunted him through the 
night, had prevented the Papacy from rising satisfactorily in the 
morning, and finally, as aforesaid, had sent him out into the open 
air, a prey to vague regrets. 

So that elderly lady was Julia Annesley! And she had 
grown-up sons and daughters, about whom she talked a great 
deal ; and her husband was dead—the husband for whom she had 
never cared, and whom she made little pretence of regretting. 
To all appearance, she regretted nothing. Why should she, when 
she had all that a woman could wish to have? Perhaps, thought 
the Professor, it might be a better thing to be the father of sons 
and daughters, when one was growing old, than to be the author 
of an unrivalled monograph on the merits and demerits of Julian 
the Apostate. To be sure, there was no reason why one shouldn’t 
be both. And then he fell to wondering whether that ambition 
which had been the chief cause of Julia’s infidelity could have 
been satisfied with such fame and social standing as an historian, 
a professor, and a canon may lay claim to. Only, if he had 
married Julia, he would probably have begun and ended as a 
country parson. He smiled at himself for indulging in such 
nonsensical fancies at his time of life ; but he went on dreaming 
all the same until he was startled by the opening of a gate which 
connected his house with the Precincts. 

Somebody strode with a brisk, ringing step up the brick 
pathway to the front door, singing loudly,— 

*T loved her, and she might have been 
The happiest zn the land ; 


But she fancied a foreigner who played the clarinet 
In the middle of a Ger-man band.’ 


Then came a vigorous pull at the bell, followed by subdued 
whistling of the air of this apposite but vulgar ditty. It was not 
after so indecorous a fashion that the Professor’s visitors were 
wont to approach him, and he could not resist the temptation to 
steal softly across the turf past the library windows and see who 
might be the author of all this disturbance. His curiosity was 
rewarded by a full-length view of a handsome, merry-looking 
young fellow in undress cavalry uniform, who himself happened 
to be peeping round the corner at that moment, and who at once 
advanced, saying: ‘Oh, how do you do? Canon Stanwick, 
isn’t it? My mother asked me to leave this note for you as I 
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passed—Mrs. Annesley, you know. She says you and she are 
old friends.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you, sir,’ said the Professor in his 
grave voice, taking the note. ‘ Pray come in.’ 

‘ Can’t, thanks,’ answered the other ; ‘ I must be off to barracks. 
See you this afternoon on the cricket-ground though, I hope. 
We've got a great match on—garrison against the county. We 
shall be awfully licked, of course ; but everybody will be up there, 





and it’s something to do. Very glad to see you if you'll come to 
our tent. You'll find my mother there ; the note’s to tell you all 
about it. Good-bye for the present.’ 

And with that this unceremonious young man clanked away, 
leaving the Professor, who had not looked on at a cricket match for 
a matter of thirty years, much amused.- The note ran as follows : 

Deanery, Lichbury: Thursday. 

‘DEAR CaNoN STaNWIckK,—I hope, if you are disengaged this 
afternoon, you will join our party on the cricket-ground, and give 
me the opportunity, which I sought in vain last night, of having 
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a little talk with you. I am obliged to leave to-morrow morning, 
and I am so very anxious to have a few words with you before I 
go about my son, who is quartered here. Do come, and 
‘Believe me most sincerely yours, 
‘Jutta ANNESLEY.’ 


‘ Oh, by all means,’ said the Professor, who had a solitary man’s 
habit of thinking aloud. ‘I shall feel rather like a fish out of 
water among all those people; but never mind, I'll go. Only I 
can’t think why you should want to talk to me about your son.’ 

Perhaps the Professor was still a little in the dark as to this 
point, even after a long interview with Mrs. Annesley ; though he 
certainly could not complain of any want of candour upon the 
lady’s part. The Lichbury cricket-ground is justly celebrated 
both for-its extent and for the beauty of its situation, and the 
numerous matches of which it is the scene during the summer 
season are always well attended. The Professor made his way 
through a double line of carriages and drags, feeling and looking 
very much like a man who has suddenly emerged from a dark 
room upon a crowded thoroughfare. The confused din raised by 
a large concourse of people, mingled with the strains of the 
military band which was in attendance, and the shouts of eager 
partisans of garrison or county, bewildered him; and it was only 
after repeated inquiries that he succeeded in reaching the entrance 
of the cavalry tent, where he stood for a minute blinking in the 
sunshine, and trying with short-sighted eyes to distinguish among 
the assemblage of gaily dressed ladies seated there the one of 
whom he was in search. But if he did not see her, she very soon 
saw him, and came forward, holding out a tiny pair of beautifully 
gloved hands. 

‘How good of you to come!’ she exclaimed. ‘Suppose we 
take a turn round the ground; then we can talk quietly.’ 

She was a bright, alert little woman, her grey hair, which 
was drawn straight up from her forehead, contrasting oddly with 
her still youthful complexion, and giving her somewhat of the 
appearance of an eighteenth-century marquise. The Professor was 
not quite sure whether he ought to offer her his arm or not, but 
finally deciding that this was unnecessary, made a grab at his 
shapeless felt hat, and muttered, ‘ Delighted, I’m sure.’ He was 
a little embarrassed in the presence of his former love, whose 
first words showed that she, for her part, had no such foolish feeling. 
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‘Is it not strange that we should meet again at Lichbury 
after all these years?’ she began. ‘I have often thought of you, 
and often felt sorry.’ She paused and sighed. ‘One does not 
expect men to take things so seriously—generally, you know, it 
is the men who forget, and the women who suffer; but I suppose 
you are different. And I have spoilt your life!’ 

The Professor smiled. He was thinking that most people 
would hardly describe his life as having been a spoilt one ; he was 
thinking, too, that the Julia who had caused him so much mental 
anguish in years gone by was quite another person from the com- 
placent little lady who was trying to make apologies for her. He 
rather wished she would drop the subject ; but he said nothing, 
and Mrs. Annesley resumed : 

‘You ought to hate me—I quite feel that ; but doesn’t some 
clever person say somewhere that we never hate those who have 
injured us, only those whom we have injured? I have injured 
you dreadfully ; but for all that, I want to make friends—and to 
ask a favour of you into the bargain.’ She concluded her sentence 
with a little laugh and a side glance from eyes which had done 
much execution in their day. 

‘TI am sure I shall be very glad if I can serve you in any way,’ 
said the Professor simply ; ‘and I think we may very well agree 
to let bygones be bygones. It was something about your son, you 
said ?’ 

‘Ah, yes, poor fellow!’ sighed Mrs. Annesley; ‘I can’t tell 
you how anxious and distressed I am about him. He is quartered 
here with his regiment, the 27th Lancers, and he absolutely re- 
fuses to leave the service; though, as of course you know, he 
succeeded to a very large property when he came of age.’ 

‘He is still very young,’ remarked the Professor. ‘I should 
think another year or two of soldiering would do him no harm.’ 

‘But it is absurd for a man with three large country houses 
to live in barracks. I want him to marry and settle down. I 
want him—only this is strictly between ourselves—to marry 
Violet Cecil. She is such a charming girl, and so pretty—don’t 
you think so?’ 

‘Is she?’ asked the Professor. ‘I scarcely know her.’ 

‘But you and Mr. Cecil were always such great friends, I 
thought.’ 

‘We had not met for many years until I came down here, and I 
have only seen Miss Cecil once. Idid not notice her particularly.’ 
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‘How funny of you! But I remember that you were never 
very observant. Well, I was going to tell you about poor Bob— 
oli! there he is. I should like so much to introduce him to you.’ 

‘He introduced himself to me this morning,’ observed the 
Professor, smiling. ; 

‘Oh, did he? Well, I could not introduce him now, at any 
rate,’ said Mrs. Annesley, meaningly. 

The Professor adjusted his glasses, and following the-direction 
of her gaze, made out his visitor of the morning, who had ex- 
changed his uniform for a suit of cricketing flannels, and who was 
pacing along by the side of a tall, fine-looking woman with dark 
hair. The young man wore a downcast look, and his evident un- 
willingness to raise his eyes seemed to show that he was conscious 
of his mother’s vicinity. 

‘Oh, I see!’ said the Professor, with a perspicacity which 
did him credit. 

‘Yes; isn’t it dreadful? What any man can find to admire 
in such a woman I can’t conceive.’ 

‘She is handsome and—very well dressed,’ hazarded the Pro- 
fessor, after another survey of the lady’s retreating form. 

‘Well dressed!’ ejaculated Mrs. Annesley, throwing up her 
hands. ‘If you can say that, you would say anything. Pale 
blue satin and imitation lace—good gracious! But of course you 
don’t understand these things.’ 

‘Certainly,’ the Professor agreed, ‘I am no judge of such 
matters. But who is this lady?’ 

‘Ah, who indeed? That is exactly what nobody knows. She 
is a Mrs. Harrington—at least, that is what she calls herself; 
and I believe she is one of those dreadful harpies who follow regi- 
ments about all over the world and ruin poor young men—or 
rather, rich young men. She is not exactly disreputable, I am 
told; I only wish she were!—No, I didn’t mean that—I forgot 
you were a clergyman. I beg your pardon, I’m sure.’ 

‘Don’t mind me,’ said the Professor. ‘And so you are afraid 
that she will marry your son?’ 

‘I can’t bear to say so; but it does look terribly like it, and 
I am so powerless. I have no influence over Bob, and it is im- 
possible for me to remain down here; I have all my other 
children to look after, you know. Of course it would never do to 
breathe a word to the Cecils; otherwise they might be able to 
save him, for I am sure he is really fond of Violet. It struck me 
that perhaps you might give me a helping hand.’ 
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‘I will most gladly, if I can,’ replied the Professor; ‘ but I 
confess I don’t at present see what I can do.’ 

‘I am sure you could influence him in a quiet way; and then 
you might try to throw him as much as possible with the Cecils. 
You will have plenty of opportunities of doing that, if you look 
for them. And perhaps you would be very kind and write me a 
line every now and then to tell me how matters are going.’ 

The Professor shook his head, and said he feared Mrs. Annesley 
was leaning upon a broken reed. Nevertheless, he promised to 
do his best; and promises with him always meant a good deal. 
For the sake of old days he was willing to do Mrs. Annesley a 
kindness; for the young man’s own sake he would gladly have 
disappointed the harpy ; finally, he thought he would be rendering 
no small service to his friend Cecil if he could bring about a 
marriage between the daughter of that not very wealthy country 
gentleman and one of the richest bachelors in England. The 
only question was how to set about achieving so desirable a result. 
He debated this problem for some time after Mrs. Annesley had 
been called away from his side by other acquaintances, and he was 
still standing with his hands behind his back, frowning meditatively, 
when Mr. Cecil, a fresh-coloured squire, who lived within a few 
miles of Lichbury, caught sight of him and greeted him warmly. 

‘Hollo, Stanwick! who’d have thought of seeing you on the 
cricket-ground ? This is an unexpected honour for the club.’ 

‘I didn’t come here to look at the cricket; I came to see a 
very old friend of yours and mine—Mrs. Annesley,’ the Professor 
explained. 

‘Ah, to be sure! How time does go on! Do you remember 
what a pretty girl she was, and how desperately in love we all 
were with her? You were as hard hit as any of us, if I recollect 
rightly. In fact, I believe she was engaged to you in a sort of 
a way, wasn’t she ?’ 

‘In a sort of a way—yes.’ 

‘ And then she threw you over because she wanted to be rich 
and fashionable and all that. Well, well! she has had her reward. 
Have you seen her often since those days ?’ 

‘ Never until yesterday.’ 

‘You don’t say so! You can hardly have recognised one 
another, did you? Both you and she have got on in life and got 
on in the world since you parted. Julia is a leader of society, and 
mixes freely with duchesses, which satisfies her soul; and you are 
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one of the celebrities of the day. It now only remains for me to 
get a prize for my pig, and then we shall all three have reached 
the highest distinctions attainable in our respective walks in life.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ murmured the Professor dreamily; and presently 
he quoted in an undertone, ‘ What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue!’ 

‘T’ll be hanged if anybody shall call my pig a shadow!’ 
returned Mr. Cecil, laughing, as he walked away. And then the 
Professor strolled slowly back to the quiet Precincts and ‘ The Rise 
of the Papacy.’ 


MAN may bea 
learned _his- 
torian and a 
dignitary of 
the Church, 
» and yet re- 
tain a good 
@, deal of that 
f diffidence 
| whichis more 
becoming 
' than common 

z _ among hisju- 
niors. Canon Sinsmiek, ik one, carried modesty almost to the 
dimensions of a vice. He was very shy of young men; he did 
not know what to say to them; he felt eonvineed-—poseibhy not 
without reason—that they must find him an old bore; and how 
to ingratiate himself with a dashing young cavalry officer was a 
puzzle beyond the compass of his imagination to solve. However, 
he had pledged his word that he would do this, and accordingly, 
on the day after the cricket match, he asked a few friends to 
dinner, and invited Mr. Annesley to join the party. 

The young man came, and made himself so agreeable to the 
old ladies and gentlemen whom he met that they were delighted 
with him, and allowed him to monopolise the lion’s share of the 
conversation. Which thing they would assuredly not have 
permitted in the case of any ordinary lancer or hussar; for in 
Lichbury the Church is disposed to look a trifle askance at the 
Army, and to stand upon its dignity with the representatives of 
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the latter, who are overmuch given to riot and unseemly pranks. 
But about this particular lancer there was a perfect simplicity of 
thought and language which, combined with a touch of military 
swagger, was quite irresistible; and so it came to pass that 
Canon Stanwick’s first dinner party proved the merriest that had 
been given in the Precincts for many a long day. As for the 
Professor, he began to feel a quasi-fatherly interest in the son of 
his former flame, and when the rest of the guests had departed, 
ventured to detain him. 

‘Do you ever—er—smoke a cigar before you go to bed?’ he 
asked hesitatingly. 

‘I should be precious sorry to go to bed without smoking a 
cigar,’ answered the other, laughing. 

‘Oh,’ said the Professor. ‘ Well, I have formed the same 
habit myself, and if you had nothing better to do, and cared to 
keep me company for half an hour in my study, I could offer you 
a tolerably good cigar, I think; and—and I believe you'll find 
some soda-water and brandy on the table.’ 

So presently this oddly matched pair were seated opposite to 
one another in the spacious room which served its present owner 
as library and study, the busts of Roman emperors and Greek 
philosophers looking down upon them from above the bookeases 
with an air of grave surprise. The Professor was a little timid 
and awkward at first, but the younger man soon set him at his 
ease, and when he had received a good deal of amusing informa- 
tion about the inhabitants of Lichbury and its neighbourhood, 
he thought he might feel his way towards the subject which he 
was determined to broach. 

‘I know very few people in these parts,’ he remarked; ‘I 
have not been here long, and am generally much occupied. But 
I have a long-standing acquaintance with the Cecils, who I think 
are also friends of yours.’ 

‘Oh, rather!’ responded the young man heartily. ‘ Known 
them all my life. Awfully jolly people—awfully good old chap, 
old Cecil. And Mrs. Cecil—she’s awfully jolly too.’ 

Bob Annesley’s vocabulary of adjectives made up in emphasis 
what it lacked in variety. 

‘And Miss Cecil?’ the Professor said. ‘I have only been 
fortunate enough to meet her once, but I am told that she is a 
singularly beautiful and charming young lady.’ 

This leading observation elicited a somewhat less cordial assent 
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from: Bob, who murmured, ‘ There’s no question about that,’ and 
looked rather grave for a few seconds. 


‘TI was thinking,’ went on the wily Professor, ‘that I should- 


very much like to see more of her, her father having been such 
an intimate friend of mine in former years; but I hesitate to ask 
young people into my dull house unless I can provide some sort 
of amusement for them. Do you think there would be room for 
a lawn-tennis court in the garden ?’ 

‘Oh, Lord bless your soul, yes!’ answered the young man, 
rising to the fly mest satisfactorily ; ‘heaps of room! [I'll tell 
you what: if you’d like me to mark out the court for you, I'll do 
it to-morrow with the greatest of pleasure, and I could make upa 
four any day that suited you and Miss Cecil.’ 

‘I should be very much obliged to you. Let me see; you 
would want another lady, wouldn’t you ?’ said the Professor, with 
some fear that his accommodating guest might offer to bring 
Mrs. Harrington. 

He was relieved to find that no such indiscretion was con- 
templated. The young man said there were the Dean’s daughters, 
or failing them, there was Mrs. Green, the wife of one of his 
brother officers, who was a first-rate player and a friend of the 
Cecils. He could easily. get her and her husband to come, and he 
was sure the Professor would like them. 

So far, so good. There would apparently be no difficulty in 
bringing the young: people together; and as for the harpy, per- 
haps the moment had hardly yet come for declaring war upon her. 
In the course of the few following days the Professor tried to find 
out more about this mysterious lady; but the canons knew 
nothing of her, and the canons’ wives sniffed and said that she 
was a person whom nobody visited, although, upon being pressed, 
they admitted that there was nothing definite against her. 
Possibly, after all, she might prove less formidable than Mrs. 
Annesley had supposed, and the Professor was confirmed in this 
hope by the evident admiration with which Bob regarded Miss 
Cecil. That young lady willingly consented to drink tea and 
play tennis in the Precincts, and closer inspection showed that her 
personal attractions had been in no way exaggerated. Not only 
did she possess a quantity of golden-brown hair, and eyes of the 
darkest. blue, shaded by long curved lashes, but her features, 
complexion, and figure were all perfect, and she had an enchanting 
smile. If any young man could prefer the vulgar charms of a 
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Mrs. Harrington to these, he must be a very extraordinary young 
man indeed ; and the Professor, watching the tennis-players from 
his cane arm-chair in the shade, smiled as he thought to himself 
that Bob Annesley had none of the outward and visible signs of 
an extraordinary young man. Furthermore, he noticed that 
Annesley and Miss Cecil remained partners throughout; and 
though this might be a trivial basis upon which to build con- 
clusions, there was surely some significance in the fact that after 
each game these two sauntered away together, leaving Captain 
and Mrs. Green to entertain their host with polite conversation. 
When play was over for the day, a renewal of the contest at 
an early date was agreed upon, and after three such meetings the 
Professor felt justified in despatching a consolatory note to Mrs. 
Annesley. ‘I really think you may make your mind quite easy,’ 
he wrote. ‘I have had your boy and Cecil’s girl playing tennis in 
my garden several times; and even so inexperienced a looker-on 
as myself cannot fail to perceive that if ever two people were in 
love with each other, they are. The “harpy” I have not yet 
met, nor am I likely to do so; but Captain Green of your son’s 
regiment tells me that she is what is called a garrison hack—a 
term not known to me, but which I take to mean broadly that she 
is ready to flirt with all, and is consequently dangerous to none.’ 
The folly of generalisation was one to which the Professor was 
fully alive in dealing with matters of historical interest ; and had 
the question before him been of that kind, he would have been 
the first to point out that, though this lady might not be danger- 


ous gua garrison hack, there was no sure ground for assuming 


that she was not dangerous gua Mrs. Harrington. Mrs. Annesley’s 
grateful reply to his letter did not reach him before he had begun 
to repent of his haste in communicating with her. 

It was upon the occasion of an afternoon party, given by the 
officers of the 27th Lancers, that Canon Stanwick was privileged 
to make Mrs. Harrington’s acquaintance. Had he been left to 
consult his own inclinations, he would not have been present at 
this entertainment; but the Cecils, who had driven in from the 
country to attend it, invited themselves to luncheon with him, 
and then carried him.away by main force, alleging that it would 
do him good to see more of his neighbours. As a matter of fact, 
however, he was not benefited in this particular way, for the 
cathedral dignitaries seldom showed themselves at the barracks, 
and he searched the mess-room and anteroom in vain for any 
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familiar face. He remained beside the Cecils, and presently 
accompanied them to the lawn in front of the building, where 
sorae younger members of the assemblage were playing tennis. 
Then it was that he became aware of Mrs. Harrington, attended 
by young Annesley, and was able to scrutinise her a little more 
nearly than he had done on the cricket-ground. She was a tall, 
striking-looking woman, not ii her first youth. Nodoubt she was 
rather over-dressed, and the Professor noticed that she was more 
anxious to appear at her ease than successful in doing so. He 
noticed, besides, that the other ladies fought shy of her, and that 
his friend Bob, who stood by her side, looked anything but happy. 

After a time the couple drew near to the spot where the Cecil 
family were seated, and from the expression of despair visible 
upon the young man’s face, and the mixture of triumph and de- 
fiance exhibited by the lady, it was easy to guess what was going 
to happen next. The Professor, from living so much alone, had 
got out of the habit of repressing his emotions; and when he 
realised that this daring woman had demanded an introduction to 
Mrs. Cecil, he gave vent to a loud, abrupt chuckle, which caused 
everybody to turn round and look at him and overwhelm him with 
consequent confusion. Thus he missed the actual formality which 
had moved him to mirth by anticipation ; but he recovered himself 
in time to see that it had taken place, that Mr. and Miss Cecil 
were looking grave and annoyed, and that Mrs. Cecil had assumed 
that stony demeanour with which she was wont to cow the pre- 
sumptuous. 

Mrs. Cecil was not a lady with whom it was advisable to take 
liberties. A great liberty had been taken with her now, and, 
while holding in reserve the punishment of the chief offender, 
she made things very uncomfortable for his accomplice. Having 
bowed to Mrs. Harrington, she became absorbed in some distant 
object of interest, and failed to hear the bland remarks addressed 
to her by her new acquaintance. A deep silence had fallen upon 
the surrounding group. Mrs. Cecil was still seated; the other 
lady was standing in front of her chair, and the Professor, looking 
on from the background, thought to himself that, if he were in 
Mrs. Harrington’s shoes, he would run away. 

But it was Bob Annesley, and not Mrs. Harrington, who adopted 
that pusillanimous course. That intrepid woman remained firm, 
and, with a determined smile upon her pale face, forced Mrs. Cecil 
to speak to her. 
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‘IT asked Mr. Annesley to introduce me to you,’ she was saying, 
‘because I think we ought to know each other, being both of us 
so intimate with him.’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t know,’ replied Mrs. Cecil coldly. Perhaps she 
would have liked to say that she was not so very intimate with 
Mr. Annesley ; but when one has a‘daughter whom one is naturally 
anxious to marry well, one is apt fo be debarved from indiscrimi- 








nate retorts. After a pause, she asked, without removing her 
eyes from the distant view, ‘Are you staying any time at Lich- 
bury, Mrs.—er— ?’ 

‘Harrington,’ replied the other. ‘Well, I don’t quite know. 
It will depend a good deal upon the regiment. I always like to 
be where the 27th are.’ 

‘ Really!’ exclaimed Mrs. Cecil; and the amount of astonish- 
ment, contempt, and disgust which she managed to condense into 
that one word was quite an achievement in its way. 

‘Oh yes,’ Mrs. Harrington went on cheerfully, ‘I follow the 
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drum. My object is to get as much fun out of life as possible, 


and I don’t know any better way of doing that than living in a 
garrison town.’ 

‘ Violet,’ said Mrs. Cecil, ‘I think I see some vacant places on 
the other side of the lawn. We will go over and sit there.’ And 
so saying, she arose and swept majestically away, leaving Mrs. 
Harrington surrounded by a number of silent persons who appeared 
anxious to stare her out of countenance while at the same time 
resolutely ignoring her. 

The poor woman’s position was really a cruel one, and signs 
that she felt it to be so were not wanting. She flushed for a 
moment, then turned pale again, and stood, not unlike a hunted 
animal, while those merciless ladies enjoyed her discomfiture. 
The Professor, who knew what agony he himself would have 
suffered under such treatment, could not help being very sorry for 
her. So sincere was his compassion, and so strongly did he dis- 
approve of the base practice of hitting those who are down, that 
he was moved at last to do an unusually bold thing. He advanced 
abruptly to the side of the unfortunate pariah, upsetting a chair 
on his passage, and said in a nervous, hesitating way, ‘ What a 
beautiful afternoon, is it not ?’ 

Mrs. Harrington turned a pair of astonished and rather angry 
eyes upon him. Most likely, at the first moment, she took this 
queer-looking cleric for an emissary of the enemy ; but a glance 
at his face must have reassured her, for a quick change of expres- 
sion came over her own, and the Professor was rewarded by a 
singularly pleasant smile, and a word or two spoken without any 
of that harshness of intonation which had been noticeable in Mrs. 
Harrington’s voice a few minutes before. Having thus entered 
his little protest against bullying, he would gladly have retired 
from so conspicuous a position, but he was a man who was wholly 
unable to extricate himself from any position, conspicuous or other, 
without help, and so he went on conversing with Mrs. Harrington 
for a matter of five minutes, at the end of which time he mentally 
qualified her as a very intelligent and agreeable person. ‘I 
wonder,’ thought he, ‘why she chose to speak in such an objection- 
able manner just now.’ And then, with his unlucky habit of 
thinking aloud, he said musingly, ‘I suppose she wanted to shock 
Mrs. Cecil. Well, I can’t blame her.’ 

Mrs. Harrington laughed. ‘You are quite right,’ she ob- 
served; ‘that was what I wanted todo. But you ought to blame 
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me, for it was not at all worth while to shock Mrs. Cecil, and I 
brought her rudeness upon myself.’ 

The Professor, in great distress, began to stammer out an 
apology, which he was not permitted to finish. ‘There is no need 
to beg my pardon,’ Mrs. Harrington interrupted: ‘ you only said 
what you thought, and it is not often that one has the good 
fortune to hear any one do that. I wish you would go on. I 
should like to hear what you think of me, for instance—or rather, 
no; that would not be very interesting. I should prefer hearing 
what you think of Mrs. Cecil.’ 

‘The Cecils are old friends of mine,’ said the Professor, with a 
slight accent of reproof. : 

‘Then you need not hesitate to say what you think of them, 
for one does not, asa rule, think badly of one’s friends. I am 
interested in them on Mr. Annesley’s account. He is a great deal 
at their house, is he not ?’ 

* Yes, I believe so,’ answered the Professor, stroking his chin 
pensively. A strong desire to come to the point prompted him to 
add, with some audacity, ‘People say that he is likely to become 
engaged to Miss Cecil, but that may be only an idle report.’ 

Mrs. Harrington’s large black eyes had a considerable store of 
latent fire in them. It flashed out now upon her companion with 
a suddenness which made him start; but in an instant she had 
recovered her composure. ‘It is an idle report,’ she said quietly. 
‘ There is no truth in it.’ 

‘Indeed? Is it not a little difficult to speak with certainty 
upon such points ?’ 

Mrs. Harrington made no verbal reply, but stepping slightly 
aside, so as to see and be seen by a group of which Miss Cecil was 
one, and Bob Annesley another, she beckoned to the young man, 
who responded by an almost imperceptible shake of the head. 
Thereupon she repeated her signal more peremptorily, and he, with 
obvious reluctance, obeyed it. 

‘I want you to see me home,’ she said as soon as he was 
within speaking distance. 

‘Oh, all right,’ answered Annesley ; ‘but couldn’t you wait a 
little bit ?’ 

‘No,’ returned Mrs. Harrington; ‘I want to go now. I am 
tired.’ 

Then, with a gracious bow to her late interlocutor, she moved 
away, Bob Annesley walking somewhat shamefacedly by her side. 
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It was thus that the Professor was made aware that Mrs. Har- 
rington was indeed dangerous, though not precisely in the manner 
which he had ventured to disclaim on her behalf. 


III. 


ii) OB ANNESLEY was one of those 
deservedly popular persons who 
can be understood at once by the 
least experienced students of 
character. Good nature was his 
dominant quality, and when you 
had said that he was good-natured, 
you had said very nearly all that 
there was to be said about him. 
The Professor, who had not lived 
for so many years at Oxford with- 
out discovering what is the ordi- 
nary destiny of young men thus 
gifted or afflicted, had no difficulty 
in casting Bob’s horoscope. ¢ That 
woman has got a hold upon the 
poor boy, don’t you see?’ said he, 
addressing himself to the busts in his library. ‘He was in love 
with her once, and he is tired of her now; but he will never have 
the courage to tell her so. The question, therefore, is, how are 
his friends to get him out of her clutches ?’ 

But the busts continued to stare straight before them, without 
making any reply, and the Professor, not being fertile in expe- 
dients, could think of no better course of treatment than renewed 
doses of Miss Cecil and lawn-tennis. He was prepared, if driven 
to extremities, to make a direct appeal to Mrs. Harrington, for 
he conceived that her nature had a side which might be appealed 
to with success; but he shrank from employing so drastic a 
remedy until all others should have proved unavailing, and he lost 
no time in endeavouring to arrange another of those meetings which 
had already produced, or had seemed to produce, a hopeful result. 

In this well-meant attempt he was foiled by the recalcitration of 
both the parties concerned. Mrs. Cecil, desirous though she might 
be to see her daughter make an unexceptionable match, was not 
likely to fall into the error of openly pursuing her quarry, and the 
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young lady herself was probably offended by what had taken place 
at the barracks. However this may be, the Cecils regretted their 
inability to avail themselves of Canon Stanwick’s repeated invita- 
tions ; while Bob, if his own account was to be believed, was at 
this time perpetually on duty. Thus several weeks elapsed, 
during which it was impossible to report progress to Mrs. Annes- 
ley, who wrote impatiently, complaining that her son never told 
her anything, and entreating that she might not be kept need- 
lessly in the dark. Had it not been for these letters, the Professor, 
whose mind, after all, was occupied with other matters than 
matchmaking, might have washed his hands of the whole busi- 
ness; but he was reminded by them that he had promised to do 
his best, and so, when at length he chanced to encounter Mrs. 
and Miss Cecil and Bob Annesley in the same room, he profited 
by the opportunity, and engaged the whole three of them to lunch 
with him before they had time to make excuse. 

Every one who has ever tried to set the affairs of his neighbours 
straight for them must be aware that those who pursue this course 
lay themselves open not only to ingratitude, but to positive con- 
tumely. When, on the day appointed, the Cecils duly made their 
appearance, and when at the last moment a card was brought 
from Bob Annesley, on which was scribbled, ‘Very sorry, can’t 
possibly come to luncheon, but will turn up for tennis afterwards’ 
—when, I say, this untoward incident occurred, the Professor was 
at once made to feel how blameworthy had been his conduct. 
Mrs. Cecil was so cross and snappish that a less submissive man 
would have turned upon her in the first five minutes; and even 
Violet, whose disposition was naturally sweet, was silent and pre- 
occupied, and made no effort to soften down her mother’s uncivil 
speeches. And what was still worse was that, after luncheon was 
over, and Captain and Mrs. Green had arrived with their racquets 
in their hands, that wretched Bob failed to redeem his promise. 
They waited an hour for him in vain, and then, as it was evident 
that no set could be made up, the Cecils went away in a huff, 
while the Professor, quite upset, betook himself to the cathedral, 
where, being in residence, he had to read the evening lessons, and 
where in his agitation he made St. Paul say, ‘ Bobs, love your 
wives,’ before he could stop himself. 

Passing through the cloisters after the conclusion of the service, 
he saw dimly a male anda female figure walking before him, and 
his ears caught the sound of what appeared to be an altercation. 
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By the time that he had got his glasses settled upon his nose, and 
had approached a little nearer to the disputants, they wheeled 
round and revealed themselves as no other than Bob and Mrs. 
Harrington. Both of them started, and Mrs. Harrington, with a 
bow, turned abruptly and walked away. Bob, looking rather 
sheepish, stood his ground and began to mumble some apology 
for having broken his engagement, but the Professor cut him short. 

‘Annesley,’ said he, ‘ will you come into my house for a few 
minutes? I wish to speak to you.’ 

The Professor, albeit of a mild temper, had been a don, and 
knew how to assume an aspect of sternness when necessary. Bob 
Annesley, on the other hand, was both by nature and training prone 
towards obedience. Presently, therefore, the two men were closeted 
in the Professor’s study, where the following dialogue ensued. 

‘I want to know what you mean by this, Annesley ?’ 

‘ Mean by what ?’ 

‘ Why, by making love to two women at the same time. Don’t 
tell me you haven’t made love to them: I have seen you. And 
don’t tell me to mind my own business either, because a great 
deal of this—this trifling has gone on in my garden, and I feel 
myself in a measure responsible for the consequences. I cannot,’ 
continued the Professor, warming with his subject, ‘allow the 
hearts of young ladies to be broken within sight of my library 
windows ; andI am bound to tell you, Annesley, that I consider 
your conduct highly discreditable.’ 

Bob shook his head sorrowfully, but did not offer to defend 
himself, so the Professor had to go on scolding. 

‘Were I you, I should be ashamed of such unmanly vacilla- 
tion. It is very plain that you either do not know your own 
mind, or that, knowing it, you are afraid to declare it. You will 
not, I suppose, deny that you have entangled yourself with one 
lady while you wish to marry the other.’ 

No answer. 

‘Tell me, at least, one thing: are you, or are you not, in love 
with Miss Cecil ?’ 

‘Oh, come—I say—hang it, you know!’ exclaimed Bob; but 
the Professor, paying no heed to this incoherent remonstrance, 
repeated his question in a determined manner. 

‘Very well, then—yes !’ called out the young man despairingly. 
‘IT am in love with her—and I can’t marry her. Now I hope you’re 
satisfied.’ 
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The Professor said, ‘ Far from it.’ On the contrary, that bare 
statement was eminently unsatisfactory, and required explanation. 
He could well understand that there might be obstacles in the 
way of a marriage which appeared to be desirable and desired, but 
let us hear what those obstacles were, and try what could be done 
towards removing them. 

Bob, however, was obdurate, declaring that he couldn’t and 
wouldn’t say another word about the matter, except that the 
obstacles referred to were irremovable. He was the most unfor- 
tunate beggar that ever stepped, but talking about it wouldn’t 
make it any better. ‘And I don’t think you have the least right 
to blow me up like this,’ he added, as he rose and made for the 
door. ‘You asked me to come here and meet her, and I came, 
Flesh and blood couldn’t resist that, I’ve kept away for the last 
three weeks though, as you know, and I shall keep away in 
future. I dare say you have meant kindly, but you shouldn’t be 
in such a deuce of a hurry to jump to conclusions.’ 

With that he made good his retreat, while the Professor, left 
to himself, looked up at Marcus Aurelius and murmured sadly, 
‘It doesn’t do, you see. The human animal in his lower stages 
of development must be guided by patience and kindness, and by 
these means alone.’ 


#) Annesley’s case 
kindness would 
have proved more 
effectual than 
harshness was a 
, question which the 
| Professor was un- 
able to bring to 
the test of expe- 
rience; for a few 
days after the in- 
terview just de- 
scribed Mrs, and 
Miss Cecil left home, and did not return until late in the autumn. 

During their absence, ot which Mrs. Annesley was duly 
apprised, the Professor had a respite. He received no more im- 
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portunate letters, he saw little of the misguided young lancer, and 
he employed himself agreeably in writing that brilliant chapter up- 
on Pope Boniface VIII. and the bull Ausculta, fili, which has since 
been so justly praised by the critics. Absorbed in these congenial 
studies, and feeling that, for the time being, it was vastly more im- 
portant to arrive at the truth with regard to the instructions given 
by Philippe le Bel to Nogaret than to unravel any contemporary 
mystery, the good man almost forgot Mrs. Harrington’s existence, 
and it was not until the month of October, when Captain Green, 
whom he chanced to meet one day, informed him that she had 
left Lichbury for some destination unknown, that his interest in 
her revived, and he began to wonder whether anything could have 
caused her to relinquish her prey. 

Shortly afterwards he caught sight of Bob Annesley, clanking 
down the High Street in full war-paint and feathers, and crossed 
the road on purpose to say, ‘So Mrs. Harrington has gone away, 
I hear.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the young man gloomily; ‘ but she is coming 
back again.’ 

The Professor passed on. He foresaw that there was going to 
be trouble, but he did not want to meet it halfway. ‘Time 
enough for that when the Cecils come home,’ thought he as he 
regained his quiet dwelling, and dived once more into the dark 
recesses of the thirteenth century. 

The Cecils came home early in November; but Bob and 
Violet met no more in the Precincts, the excuse of lawn-tennis 
being, indeed, no longer available at that season. That they met 
elsewhere the Professor had ocular proof, for he saw them several 
times riding together; moreover, the Dean’s wife informed him 
that everybody said it was to be an engagement. The Pro- 
fessor held his peace, remembering one person who had said with 
some confidence that it would never be anything of the sort ; and 
when that person reappeared suddenly upon the scene, it seemed 
clear that the tug of war was at hand. The first intimation of 
coming unpleasantness which reached the Professor took the form 
of a visit from Mr. Cecil, who said he wished to have his old 
friend’s candid opinion about young Annesley. 

‘He has been a good deal up at my place of late ; and though 
of course one is very glad to see him, and all that, one would like 
to know a little more of him. Mrs. Cecil will have it that he is 
ambitious of becoming our son-in-law. Well, that may or may 
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not be so, and I don’t think it necessary to repeat to her all that 
I hear in the town about him and Mrs. Harrington; but I may 
confess to you, Stanwick, that I feel uneasy on Violet’s account. 
What do you think I ought to do?’ 

‘ Ask him his intentions,’ answered the Professor promptly. 

‘Oh, my dear fellow, I can’t possibly do that. I would as 
soon bring an action for breach of promise against a man as ask 
him his intentions.’ 








‘Yet you want to know them, I suppose ?’ 

‘That is quite another thing. One wants to know a great 
deal that one can’t ask about. I want to know who this Mrs. 
Harrington is, for instance, and what her intentions are.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Professor, with a sigh, ‘I dare say I might be 
able to help you there. At all events, I'll try.’ 

He perceived that the time had come when he must have re- 
course to that direct appeal to the harpy which he-had contem- 
plated some months before. The necessity was grievous to him ; 
but he faced it like the courageous old gentleman that he was, 
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and having found out Mrs. Harrington’s address from the stationer 
in the market-place, set out to call upon her that same afternoon. 

Mrs. Harrington occupied lodgings on the first floor of a small 
house near the cavalry barracks. ‘The dreary shabbiness of her 
little drawing-room was accentuated by some of those attempts at 
decoration with which a woman of scanty means and no taste 
commonly surrounds herself. The faded curtains were drawn back 
through loops of equally faded ribbon; the walls were adorned 
with a few staring chromolithographs; the mantelpiece and the 
rickety table had borders of blue satin and coffee-coloured lace ; 
the back of the piano was swathed in spotted muslin over blue 
calico, like a toilet-table, and upon it stood a leather screen for 
photographs, from which various heavily moustached warriors, in 
and out of uniform, gazed forth vacantly. 

These and other details were lost upon the Professor, who only 
wished to say his say and be gone. He had rehearsed the probable 
course of the interview beforehand, and was ready with a remark 
which should at once render the object of his errand unmistakable ; 
but he had omitted to make allowance for the unforeseen, and 
therefore he was completely thrown out on discovering two long- 
legged officers seated beside Mrs, Harrington’s tea-table. 

It is safe to conclude that that lady was a good deal astonished 
when Canon Stanwick was announced, but she rose to the level 
of the occasion and introduced him immediately to her other 
visitors. ‘Canon Stanwick, Captain White—Mr, Brown. And 
now let me give you all some tea,’ 

The Professor would have liked to say that he would call again 
some other time, but felt that he had not the requisite effrontery ; 
so he sat down, took a cup of tea, and wished for the end. He 
was very awkward and confused, feeling sure that the two officers 
must be laughing at him; but in this he was mistaken. Those 
gentlemen, if not remarkable for intellect, had perfectly good 
manners, and would wait until they reached the barrack square 
before permitting themselves to burst into that hilarity which the 
notion of Polly Harrington closeted with a parson must naturally 
provoke. Inthe meantime, they did not do much towards lighten- 
ing the labour of keeping up conversation. This duty fell chiefly 
upon Mrs. Harrington, who acquitted herself of it as creditably as 
any one could have done, and who established a claim upon the 
Professor’s gratitude by talking with as much propriety as if she had 
been herself canoness. His preconceived idea was that propriety of 
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language was about the last thing that could be expected from such 
ladies as Mrs. Harrington when, so to speak, in the regimental circle. 
Nevertheless, he did not find himself able to second her efforts 
towards promoting a general feeling of cordiality, and the next 
quarter of an hour passed away very slowly. At length it flashed 
across Captain White that the old gentleman meant to sit him 
out, and as soon as he had made this brilliant discovery he rose 
with great deliberation, pulled down his waistcoat, pulled up his 
collar, and said he was sorry that he must be going now. There- 
upon Mr. Brown went through precisely the same performance, 
and intimated a similar regret. Mrs. Harrington did not offer to 
detain them. She accompanied them to the door, talking as she 
went, kept them for a minute or two on the threshold while she 
arranged to ride with them to the meet on the following day, and 
then returned, smiling, to hear what Canon Stanwick might have 
to say for himself. 

Now she knew as well as anybody to what she owed the honour 
of the Professor’s visit ; but she did not see why she should make 
his path smooth for him. Therefore she smiled and held her 
tongue, while he, after some introductory commonplaces, managed 
to drag Bob Annesley’s name, without much rhyme or reason, into 
the current of his remarks. 

‘A promising young fellow,’ he said; ‘ but, like other young 
fellows, he gives his friends some anxiety at times. His mother, 
poor thing, is feeling very uneasy about him just now.’ 

‘ Mothers,’ observed Mrs. Harrington, ‘ generally do feel uneasy 
about their sons. That is because they have such difficulty in 
realising that their sons may be old enough to take care of them- 
selves.’ 

‘But they can’t take care of themselves,’ rejoined the Pro- 
fessor eagerly. ‘At least, he can’t take care of himself. His 
position, as no doubt you are aware, differs in some respects from 
that of his brother officers, and I think that if you or I were in his 
mother’s place, we should wish, as she does, that he should leave the 
army, live upon his property, and—and make a suitable marriage.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Harrington ; ‘and why is his mother uneasy ? 
—because he won’t leave the army, or because he won’t make a 
suitable marriage ? ’ 

‘Well, for both reasons, I believe. I think I mentioned to 
you some time ago that there was a talk of his marrying Violet 
Cecil, and I have since ascertained that his own feelings incline 
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him towards a match which would give great satisfaction to all 
those who are interested in him; but unfortunately it appears 
that he is hampered by some previous entanglement with— 
with——’ 

‘With an unsuitable person?’ suggested Mrs. Harrington, 
still smiling. 

The Professor paused. He wanted to enlist Mrs. Harrington’s 
sympathies, and to arouse the generosity which he was convinced 
that she possessed. Under the circumstances, was it politic to 
begin by telling her that she was unsuitable? However, he re- 
flected very sensibly that there would be no getting on at all 
unless that much were either said or implied ; and he felt, besides, 
that he was already in so uncomfortable a predicament that 
nothing could very well make it worse. This gave him courage 
to reply,— 

‘I fear we must pronounce her so. All other considerations 
apart, the fact that he no longer wishes to make her his wife 
should be conclusive. He might feel—and I don’t say that he 
ought not to feel—bound in honour to her; but it seems to me 
that she is equally bound in honour to release him from his 
engagement.’ 

‘Oh, you think she is bound to release him ?’ 

‘I do,’ answered the Professor firmly. ‘ Yes; I may say with- 
out any hesitation that that is what I think.’ 

‘I am not quite sure that I agree with you,’ said Mrs. Har- 
rington. ‘I can’t, of course, form any guess as to who the person 
to whom you allude may be; but let us put an entirely imaginary 
case, and see how it looks from the lady’s point of view. Because, 
you know, even unsuitable women have their point of view, and 
some of them might be disposed to think their happiness almost 
as important as Mrs. Annesley’s. Let us take the case of a woman 
with whom life has gone very hardly—a woman who was married 
young to a husband who ill-treated her, deserted her, and left her 
at his death with a mere pittance to live upon. Well, this 
imaginary woman is not very wise, let us say, although she has 
no great harmin her. She is fond of amusement, she likes riding, 
she likes dancing, and we won’t disguise that she likes flirting 
too. She has no near relations; so, instead of taking lodgings 
in a suburb of London, or hiring a cottage in the depths of the 
country, as no doubt she ought to do, she attaches herself to a 
cavalry regiment in which she has friends, and she rides her 
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friends’ horses, and dances at their balls, and has great fun for a 
time. Perhaps it serves her right that this way of going on causes 
her to be cut by all the ladies, wherever she betakes herself ; 
perhaps she doesn’t care a straw for that at first, and perhaps she 
cares a great deal as she grows older. Perhaps she sees no way 
of escape from a kind of existence which she has learnt to hate, 
and perhaps that serves her right again. What do you think, 
Canon Stanwick ?’ 

The Professor’s honesty compelled him to reply, ‘I should not 
blame her for seizing any opportunity of escape from it that 
offered.’ 

‘Yet most people would blame her; she would have to make 
up her mind to that. We are supposing, you know, that Mr. 
Annesley is the way of escape that offers itself, and when this 
forlorn woman seizes him ecstatically she must expect his friends 
and relations to tear their hair and call her bad names. I dare 
say that would trouble her very little. After knocking about the 
world for so many years, she wouldn’t be over and above sensitive, 
and she would know perfectly well that, when once she was married 
and had plenty of money, everybody, including her husband’s 
relations, would be civil enough to her. But now, just as she is 
exulting in the prospect of peace and plenty, lo and behold! the 
miserable young man goes and falls in love with somebody else. 
What is she to do? You, in an off-hand sort of way, answer, 
“ Oh, let him go free, of course;” but I, on the side of the poor 
disappointed woman, venture to say that she should be guided by 
circumstances. Suppose she knew this good-natured Bob Annesley 
to be a man who couldn’t break his heart about anything or any- 
body if he tried ever so hard? Suppose she knew that she was 
quite as well able to make him happy as Miss Cecil? Mightn’t 
she in that case be justified in thinking a little bit about her own 
interests, and holding him to his promise ?’ 

‘I can’t answer positively,’ said the Professor, sighing. ‘ Justi- 
fication must depend entirely upon the standard by which we 
judge. All I know is, that if such a woman as you describe 
resolved to sacrifice her worldly prospects she would err upon the 
safe side.’ 

‘Such a woman as I describe would probably differ from you 
there,’ observed Mrs. Harrington. | 

‘No!’ exclaimed the Professor suddenly, bringing his stick 
down upon the floor with an emphatic thump. ‘ You may say 
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that, but I don’t believe it. I believe her to be a good-hearted 
and high-minded woman, in spite of all that she may have gone 
through. I believe that she has a conscience, and I believe that 
she will end by obeying it, no matter at what cost.’ 

‘You must know a great deal about her,’ said Mrs. Harrington, 
raising her eyebrows. ‘ Are you not forgetting that she is a purely 
imaginary person ?’ 

The Professor was about to reply, but what he was going to 
say will never be known, for at this inopportune juncture the door 
opened, and who should walk in but Bob Annesley himself! The 
three persons thus unexpectedly confronted with one another all 
lost their presence of mind a little, and the Professor could not 
afterwards have given any coherent account of what happened 
next, or of how long an interval elapsed before he found himself 
in the street again; but as he wended his way homewards, he 
astonished more than one passer-by by calling out in a loud, dis- 
tinct voice, ‘She'll let him go! mark my words, sir, she’ll let him 
go!’ And when he had reached the privacy of his own study, he 
added confidentially, ‘And, between ourselves, I’m not by any 
means sure that she isn’t worth a dozen of the other.’ 


¥. 


wit @ T is one thing to make a sudden 
| and enthusiastic profession of 
faith in a prodigy, and it is 

x. quite another to reiterate that 
@ profession in cold blood the next 
morning. The Professor did not 
find himself able to accomplish 
the latter feat. Calmer refiection 
showed him that he had given 
Mrs. Harrington credit for the 
most extreme disinterestedness, 
not because of any single thing 
that. she had said or done, but 


simply from an instinctive feeling that her nature was nobler than 
it appeared to be upon the surface. Now instinctive feelings do 
not ordinarily commend themselves as a sound foundation for 
faith to sober philosophers on the shady side of fifty; and the 
Professor, while maintaining the high opinion which he had formed 
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of the harpy, wished that he had not been interrupted just when 
he was upon the point of asking her in plain terms whether she 
intended to marry Bob Annesley or not. It is possible that he 
might have called again and repaired the omission, had he not 
at this time found it necessary to consult certain authorities at 
the British Museum; and when once he was in town a variety of 
accidents detained him there. After that he had to go down to 
Oxford, so that, what with one thing and another, it -was very 
nearly a month before he was in Lichbury again. 

Almost the first person whom he saw after his return was Bob 
Annesley, and Bob’s round face wore an air of such profound de- 
jection that even a short-sighted and absent-minded man could 
not help noticing it. 

‘ All well here, I hope?’ said the Professor interrogatively. 
‘ Have you seen our friends the Cecils lately ?’ 

Bob shook his head. ‘ Never go there now.’ He added, with 
something of an effort, ‘I shall never go there any more; I shall 
be out of this before long. Sent in my papers last week.’ 

‘What !’ exclaimed the Professor, rather startled. And then, 
as they were near his door, ‘ Come in,’ he said, ‘and tell me all 
about it.’ 

The young man obeyed listlessly. ‘ You may as well be told 
all about it now,’ he remarked; ‘everybody will have to know 
soon.’ 

The Professor was greatly perturbed, feeling that he had been 
somehow to blame in absenting himself at a critical time. He 
did not ask for further explanations, but having preceded his 
young friend into the library, began at once: ‘This must not be 
allowed to go on, Annesley. Iam sincerely sorry for Mrs. Har- 
rington, but I can’t think it right that two people should be made 
miserable in order that she may be provided with a large income. 
I am disappointed in her, I confess. I had hoped—but no matter. 
Since she won’t break with you, you must break with her; and 
possibly some sort of compensation might be offered in a delicate 
manner——’ 

‘I can’t break with her,’ interrupted Bob quietly. ‘We were 
married three weeks ago.’ 

The Professor’s consternation was too great to be expressed in 
any vehement fashion. He could only murmur under his breath, 
‘Dear, dear! what a sad pity !’ 

‘There was no help for it,’ said Bob. ‘I promised her ages 
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ago that I would marry her if her husband died, and I couldn’t go 
back from my word when the time came.’ 

‘Her husband !’ ejaculated the Professor. ‘This is worse than 
I thought. Do I understand you that she has had a husband alive 
all this time ?’ 

‘ Well, he died a month or two ago—when she was away in 
the summer, you know. He had behaved awfully badly to her— 
deserted her soon after they were married. It was no fault of hers.’ 

‘It was certainly a fault of hers to receive another man’s 
addresses while she was still a married woman,’ said the Professor 
severely. 

‘Oh, well, if you like to call it so; but I suppose I was as 
much in the wrong as she was. Anyhow, I was bound to her. I 
told her about—abont Violet, you know, but she didn’t seem to 
think that made much difference. So, you see, there was no 
getting out of it,’ concluded Bob simply. 

‘There is no getting out of it now,’ remarked the Professor, 
with a rueful face ; ‘and I don’t think you have improved matters 
by getting married in this hole-and-corner way. What was your 
object in doing that ?’ 

‘She, thought it would be better,’ answered the young man 
indifferently ; ‘and, as far as that goes, I agreed with her. It has 
saved us a good deal of bother with my people ; besides which, I 
didn’t care to let all the fellows in the regiment hear about it 
before I left.’ 

The Professor groaned. He saw that the only course open to 
him, or to any of Bob’s friends, was to make the best of a bad 
business ; but for the moment he could think of nothing except 
what a very bad business it was, and after promising to keep the 
secret until it should be a secret no longer, he allowed the young 
man to depart without offering him a word of consolation. Why 
he should have felt moved, some hours later, to walk over to the 
lodgings which were still occupied by the bride, he would have 
been puzzled to explain. She could not undo what she had done, 
nor was there anything to be gained by upbraiding her. Perhaps 
it was rather a strong feeling of curiosity than anything else that 
led him to her door. } 

Having learnt that she was at home and alone, he followed 
the servant upstairs, and was presently in the shabby little draw- 
ing-room so well known to the officers of the 27th. Mrs. Har- 
rington—to call her by the name which she had not yet formally 
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resigned—rose from the chair in which she had been sitting by 
the fireside, and turned a curiously altered countenance towards 
her visitor. The Professor was at once struck by her extreme 
pallor, and by her air of weary despondency. To look at her, one 
would have thought that she had just sustained a crushing defeat, 
instead of having gained a victory. 

‘You have seen Bob?’ she began. 

‘Ah!’ sighed the Professor, speaking out his thought. without 
ceremony, ‘I fear you have made a terrible mistake, both of you.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, and said no more, though he waited 
some time for her to explain herself. 

‘ What made you do it?’ he exclaimed at length. ‘You must , 
have known that you were laying up an endless store of wretched- 
ness for your husband and yourself; and I can hardly believe 
that you were influenced only by the motives that you mentioned 
when I was here last.’ 

‘There was one motive which I didn’t mention,’ said Mrs. 
Harrington. ‘You hardly know enough about me to be amused 
by it; bat Ihave no doubt that the regiment would consider it 
an exquisite joke if I were to assert that I had married Bob 
Annesley because I loved him. And yet it isn’t very odd that I 
should love him. He was crazily in love with me once; he was 
kind to me when no one else was kind; he treated me like a 
lady ; while other men, who were by way of being my friends, 
were insulting me, more or less directly, every day. Oh, I know 
what you are saying to yourself. You are saying that if I had 
really cared for him at all, I should not have married him against 
his will. But I thought I might reckon without his will—he has 
so little of it. That has always been Bob’s defect; and I don’t 
mind saying so, because it is the only defect that I have ever 
diseovered in him. I believed that I could win him back, and 
that, when once we were married, he would forget his fancy for 
Miss Cecil, as he has forgotten other fancies before. Now that it 
is too late, I have found out that I was wrong. If I had known 
three weeks ago as much as I know now, I would have died a 
thousand times rather than have married him. He hates me, 
and I am rightly punished for my blindness and obstinacy.’ 

She had spoken quietly at first, then with a good deal of ex- 
citement ; but now her voice dropped to a whisper as she crouched 
down over the fire, muttering, ‘Yes, I am punished—I am 
punished!’ 
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The Professor frowned. He disliked melodrama, and had no 
great belief in a repentance which could be evidenced only by 
words. ‘ Perhaps money and lands may afford you some consola- 
tion,’ he observed rather cruelly. 

Mrs. Harrington did not notice the sneer. ‘Why did you go 
away and leave me alone with my temptation ?’ she cried sud- 
denly. ‘You might have prevented this.’ 

‘I cannot flatter myself,’ answered the Professor coldly, ‘ that 
my influence with you would have been sufficiently strong for that.’ 





kind to me, and I was ready to listen to you. I have not for- 
gotten how you stood by me that day when Mrs. Cecil turned her 
back upon me; women in my position don’t forget such things. 
But you went away just when I most needed a friend, and so I 
allowed myself to be deceived by my vain hopes.’ 

‘If any words of mine could have caused you to think twice 
before you took this irrevocable step,’ returned the Professor, 
‘I can only regret most sincerely that business should have called 
me away at so important a moment; but there is little use in 
discussing what might have been. The only thing for you and 
your husband to do now is frankly to accept a situation from which 
you cannot escape.’ 
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‘Unless by means of an over-dose of chloral,’ suggested Mrs. 
Harrington, with a faint smile. 

The Professor got up. ‘ Mrs. Harrington,’ said he, ‘ you may 
yet prove yourself an excellent wife and make your husband 
happy ; but you can hardly expect to do this easily or immediately. 
And if I were you, I would not begin by making speeches which 
are silly if they are insincere, and wicked if they are not.’ 

Thereupon he left the room without further leave-taking, 
while she, still bending over the fire, appeared unconscious alike 
of his rebuke and of his exit. The Professor, as he walked home, 
felt that he had been very severe, yet not unwarrantably so. 
‘She is a foolish, theatrical woman,’ he said to himself; ‘and I 
strongly suspect that all that exaggerated penitence was assumed 
for a purpose. Of course her chief object now will be to conciliate 
her mother-in-law, and she probably imagines that my report of 
her may carry some weight in that quarter. But she makes a 
mistake, because I shan’t report anything about her—good, bad, 
or indifferent. No more meddling with other people’s business 
for me !’ 


VE 


sf HE Professor would undoubtedly 
have felt confirmed in the harsh 





upon Bob Annesley’s wife if he 
could have seen her at the meet 
on the following morning. Mrs. 
Harrington was a finished horse- 
woman, and never looked to so 
great advantage as in the saddle. 
Upon the present occasion she 
rode a fidgety chestnut mare, the 
property of Captain White, and 
the ease with which she managed 
her rather troublesome mount won 
) her a great deal of admiration 
“! from the local members of the 
hunt. As for the officers of the 
27th, they were too well accus- 
tomed to Polly melanin dexterity to pay her any compli- 
ments on that score; but they clustered round her as usual, and 
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smiled amiably at her smart sayings, and told her that she was 
in rare form that morning. Bob hovered in the background, look- 
ing woebegone. 

The neighbourhood of Lichbury does not bear a very high 
character among hunting men, blank days being of by no means 
rare occurrence thereabouts, but there is always a fox at Lingham 
Gorse, and it was at Lingham Gorse that a fox was found on the 
particular morning with which we are concerned. The whole 
crowd got away together, and kept together for the first five 
minutes, going at racing speed across the short turf of the downs 
at the foot of which Lichbury stands. On this the northern 
side, the gradual slopes of these hills form as good and safe 
galloping ground as any one could wish for; but their southern 
face is very different, falling away in precipitous chalk quarries 
and sharp declivities unwelcome to timid riders, and it was after 
crossing the backbone of the ridge that the field began to scatter 
right and left, only a few adventurous spirits riding straight 
ahead and trusting in Providence. 

Among these was Mrs. Harrington. She was followed by 
Annesley and Captain White, the latter of whom was watching 
her headlong progress a little anxiously, and wishing, perhaps, 
that his chestnut mare were safe in her stable. It was not, how- 
ever, any fear on the mare’s account that caused him to rein in 
suddenly and ejaculate ‘Good God!’ About a furlong ahead, a 
row of posts and rails had come into view, immediately beyond 
which—as every one who knew the country was well aware—was 
a chalk cliff some two hundred feet in depth. It seemed incredible 
that any human being, whether familiar with the country or not, 
should ride at such a fence, for there was nothing but sky visible 


upon the other side of it; but Mrs. Harrington was making: 


straight for it now, and it was the discovery that she was doing so 
that called forth Captain White’s exclamation. He raised his 
hand to his mouth and sent a warning shout after her, and Bob, 
who saw the danger at the same moment, shouted too; but Mrs. 
Harrington did not appear to hear either of them, and, indeed, it 
was already too late for warnings to be of any avail. For an 
instant horse and rider rose dark against the grey sky, then 
vanished; and to those who waited there, helpless and horror- 
struck, it seemed as if some minutes elapsed before the dull 
crash came which told them that poor Polly Harrington had taken 
her last leap. 
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‘Awful thing !—most shocking sight I ever saw in my life!’ 
Captain White said, describing the catastrophe, some months 
afterwards, to an old brother officer. ‘But she must have been 
killed like a flash of lightning—there’s some comfort in that. 
And, though I wouldn’t say so to any one else, I can’t help thinking 
that the poor woman’s death was about the best thing that could 
have happened. Fancy her having got Bob Annesley to marry 
her on the sly! Only shows what fools fellows are, eh? You’ve 
heard that he’s engaged to that pretty Miss Cecil now, haven’t 
you? It isn’t given out yet, of course, and I suppose they'll have 
to let a year go by before they announce it formally ; but every- 
body knows about it down in these parts.’ 

Probably many less plain-spoken persons than Captain White 
agreed with him in thinking the unfortunate harpy’s death the 
best thing that could have happened ; but it may be hoped that 
Bob Annesley was not consciously among the number. The 
suddenness and the ghastly nature of the calamity gave him a 
shock from which his elastic spirits took a long time to recover ; 
but he began to be more cheerful again after meeting Canon 
Stanwick, and putting into words a dread which he had not liked 
to mention to other friends. 

‘TI say,’ he asked hesitatingly, and keeping his eyes upon the 
ground, ‘do you believe—do you believe that—she did it on 
purpose?’ 

The Professor evaded the question so cleverly that his interro- 
gator quite imagined that he had answered it. 

‘I do not think,’ he said gravely, ‘that we have any right 
whatever to cast such an aspersion as that upon her memory.’ 
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SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


IIT. 


To my kind friend at ‘The Knoll’ I was indebted not only for my 
introduction to Lakeland—for in her company, as will be narrated, 
I explored the whole of it—but even for the selection of a lodging. 
She was as good an authority upon small practical matters as 
though she had passed her life in attending to domestic affairs. 
In her youth she had been famous for her plain needlework, and 
made not only her own clothes, but even her shoes; and when 
from illness she had ceased to write, she applied herself to Berlin 
wool work, in which she attained a great proficiency. She took 
a great interest in things about her, knew something of all the 
lodgings in the neighbourhood, the extent of their accommodation, 
which afforded the best view, and in most cases even their terms. 
At that time tastes were more simple, and persons who like Dr. 
Syntax came in search of the picturesque, were content with 
cleanliness and homeliness. Nevertheless, the whole district even 
then laid itself out for ‘the visitors.’ The irruption of the 
cheap trippers which Wordsworth feared (though he did write 
‘The Excursion ’) had not yet come, but in summer and autumn 
the district was thronged with strangers, who generally made a 
considerable stay in it. When any of these were clergymen, 
the local divines got them to preach for them, and I remember 
at Bowness Church a curious incident arising from this circum- 
stance. There had been a good deal of dry weather in the 
south, and an Oxford man who occupied the pulpit began to read 
the prayer for rain, when the clerk pulled at the skirts of his 
surplice. 

‘You mustn’t read that, sir,’ he whispered ; ‘ we don’t want it.’ 

‘But it’s a prayer for a good harvest, my man,’ reasoned the 
minister. 

‘That’s just it; the visitors are our harvest, and we want 
none of your rain.’ 

I need not say that this occurrence amused Miss Martineau 
(who had her own views about the rainfall) not a little. 
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‘As to lodgings,’ she said, ‘though I am sorry to send you so 
far afield, there is nothing more suitable for your purpose’ (and I 
was sorry to see she smiled, for I knew that it was the idea of my 
coming to Lakeland to write poetry that was again tickling her ; 
it seemed like opening a small coal-store in the heart of New- 
castle) ‘than the farmhouse at High Close. It is an out-of-the- 
way spot, but commands more charming views than any house 
save one! in Westmoreland.’ 

Upon this spot has since been built a lordly pleasure-house, 
with grounds to match, but when I lodged there it was a very 
unambitious dwelling, with a noble sycamore for its sole garden 
ornament, and a bull that loved its shade, and made the composi- 
tion of verses under it a most hazardous operation. The house 
was on the summit of Red Bank, between Grasmere and the 
Langdales, and in addition to the whole stretch of the latter valley 
with its well-known ‘ Pikes,’ looked forth on Diana’s looking-glass 
(as Loughrigg Tarn was then called) and Windermere. Many a 
time did Miss Martineau bring friends to see that view while I 
was there, and dilate on it to them with ever-fresh admiration ; 
but I am afraid I had very little to offer them in the way of 
refreshment beyond what Wordsworth had recommended. To her- 
self, however, eating and drinking mattered nothing; she had no 
sense of taste whatever. ‘Once,’ she told me with a smile, when 
I was expressing my pity for this deprivation of hers, ‘I tasted a 
leg of mutton, and it was delicious. I was going out as it hap- 
pened, that day, to dine with Mr. Marshall at Coniston, and I am 
ashamed to say that I looked forward to the pleasures of the 
table with considerable eagerness ; but nothing came of it, the 
gift was withdrawn as suddenly as it came.’ The sense of smell 
was alse denied her, as it was to Wordsworth ; in his case, too, 
curiously enough, it was vouchsafed to him, she told me, upon one 
occasion only. ‘He once smelt a beanfield, and thought it 
heaven.’ It has often struck me that this deprivation of those 
external senses (for she lost her hearing very early) may have had 
considerable influence in forming Miss Martineau’s mental cha- 
racteristics ; but if it turned her attention to studies more or less 
abstruse, and which are seldom pursued by those of her own sex, 

1 She was always most precise and particular as to the facts within her 
personal knowledge. The exception she referred to was a certain house in Trout- 


beck, where the visitors were not its harvest, and all the windows of which looked 
point-blank into its farmyard. 
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it certainly never ‘hardened’ her. Her heart was as kind and 
gentle as though the song of the birds, and the sigh of the sea, had 
fallen not only upon open ears, but upon ears attuned to them, 
while her patience when conversation was going on about her in 
which she was so well fitted to join, but could not, was touching 
to witness. 

She could never understand why deaf people should so often 
be considered morose and impatient, while those who were 
afflicted with blindness enjoy a reputation for the contrary virtues. 
An acquaintance of hers once explained it to her in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to himself. ‘ Blind people, my dear madam, 
being entirely dependent upon their fellow-creatures, are obliged 
for their own sakes to be always civil and agreeable to every- 
body.’ 

‘F see,’ she answered, withdrawing her trumpet from her ear 
(to show the conversation was closed) and pressing one tooth 
tightly on her lip, as her habit was when displeased ; ‘a very 
charitable view.’ 

Once only did I ever see her exhibit any active indignation. 
It was soon after her translation of Comte appeared, all the pro- 
ceeds of which—and, considering the nature of the work, they 
were considerable—she sent, by the bye, to that philosopher, 
whose affairs were at that time in a far from flourishing condition. 
In proportion to her admiration of his theories, she despised those 
of the metaphysicians who ‘did not know what they thought,’ 
and at this inopportune epoch a metaphysician of celebrity 
happened to call upon her. She asked him to luncheon, and 
in ignorance, I believe, of his hostess having had anything 
to do with Comte whatever, he blundered upon the dangerous 
topic. I gave him a hint of his peril, but it is very difficult 
to stop a metaphysician, or perhaps I was beneath his notice. 
At all events he delivered quite a lecture against Comte and his 
creed. When he had quite done, Miss Martineau put this ques- 
tion to him with chilling gravity : 

‘Pray, sir, have you ever read Comte ?’ 

The wretched metaphysician changed colour, and stammered 
out, ‘ Well, yes, at least, I have dipped into him.’ x 

‘ Dipped into him!’ exclaimed Miss Martineau, with sublime 
contempt (which reminded me, nevertheless, of Mr. Swiveller’s 
condemnation of the practice of sipping beer). ‘No, sir, you 
have only dipped into some review of him. When you have 
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looked at that shelf yonder,’ and she pointed with her trumpet to 
the bookcase behind her, ‘you may then say, for the first time, 
that you have seen Comte’s works.’ 

I am obliged, for the most part, to tell what I remember of 
Miss Martineau in place of letting her speak for herself (which 
would be far better) fora certain reason. I have very many letters 
from her upon all sorts of subjects, written, as she spoke, with ex- 
cessive frankness; but she had a great dislike to the publication 
of her private correspondence. It is a great pity, for she discussed 
people and things that have an interest for everybody with a 
personal knowledge of them that is most unusual. In justice 
to herself, however, I cannot forbear to cull an extract or two 
illustrative of a side of her character the least understood and 
appreciated, namely, its tenderness and domesticity. A year 
after my first introduction to her I came to Ambleside a married 
man, and my first child was born there, in the winter. Her 
kindness to my wife and myself I shall never forget; I went in 
and out of ‘The Knoll’ as I pleased, like a cat which has a hole 
cut in the door for it; and her library was not only placed en- 
tirely at my service while on the premises, but I was permitted 
to take home with me whatever books I wanted. In return, I 
had the pleasure of teaching her whist and cribbage, which she 
enjoyed excessively, though I am bound to say that at the former 
game she was not A 1, or rather ‘Major Al.’ Like Metternich, 
she took to it too late in life, but at cribbage she rivalled Sarah 
Battle. A Mr. Shepherd, an excellent fellow, the Ambleside 
doctor, was usually our fourth, and many a merry evening have 
we passed together. I think I so far undermined her principles, 
which were fixed against gambling, as to induce her to play for 
penny points. 

Miss Martineau was very fond of my dear wife, and anxious 
that we should come and stay with her, when the advent of the 
child was expected, so that it should be born in her house. This, 
however, we did not do. Here isa little note she sent to our 
cottage that December when the event took place :— 

Dear Friend,—I send to the back door (for quiet’s sake) for 
a bulletin, and shall continue to do so instead of coming, so long 
as quiet is necessary. Oh! your news makes me so happy. Your 
little Christmas rose! I am glad it was a clear, bright morning 
when it began to blow! How happy your dear wife must be— 
only not too happy to sleep, I hope. My dear love to her the 
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next time you see her [a little hint of the necessity for rest]. 
Come here, you know, as much as you like, and make any use of 
me and mine. Yours affectionately, 

‘i. Mi,’ 

The child, who was named after her, she never forgot, but for 
many years continued to write to her upon her birthday, always 
sending her some book suited to her age. Here is one of her 
notes to her at six years old when we were living in Scotland :— 

‘Dear Tiny,—I am so pleased to have your bookmarker. I 
shall use it every day, and I dare say I shall think of you every 
day. Only last night I had to tear a piece of paper to mark my 
place in a big book I am reading, and I am now going to put in 
your marker. It is very nicely worked, and I am much obliged to 
you. Here is such a beautiful day. I hope you are all going out 
into the sunshine, if it is as fine at Edinburgh. We have seen 
no lambs yet, and I am glad they have not come out while the 
weather was so stormy. A relative of mine, who has a farm, lost 
nine lambs and their mothers in one night, and forty more lambs 
within a week, though all possible care was taken of them. The 
lightning and the hail and the cold storms killed the poor little 
lambs, even in their house. We have no chickens yet, but there 
are so many eggs that I dare say we shall have plenty by-and-by. 
Maria picks a few primroses in the hedges now, and the crocuses 
in the garden look very gay. 

‘So you are going to live in London. But you must never 
forget Edinburgh. If you should live to be old, you must still 
remember Arthur’s Seat and the fair city. Give your sisters each 
a kiss for me, and believe me your affectionate friend, 

‘ HARRIET MARTINEAU.’ 


She could write this letter to a child, though her hands were 
at that time full of work, and her heart of sorrow. 

‘X. has failed,’ she writes to me about the same date. ‘There 
goes, I suppose, a great lump of my earnings, but I can’t care 
at present for that, but only for him.’ 

As regards money matters, I suppose no woman in the world 
ever regarded them from the same point of view. It is well 
known that a pension was offered to her by three Prime Ministers 
in succession—Earl Grey, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Gladstone— 
which (like Czesar) she ‘did thrice refuse,’ it being against her 
principles to burden the State with any such obligation. And 
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yet she was entirely dependent upon that reed, the pen, fer subsis- 
tence. She liked to have things neat and comely about her, but her 
tastes were simple; she loved the country and its homely ways. In 
writing about an early book of mine called ‘ Melibceus in London,’ 
she speaks of town life being very ‘dreary’ to her. ‘ Rural folk 
cannot, I am sure, be too thankful for their particular privileges. 
I feel this every day, long as it is since I was a Londoner, and 
well as I liked my sort of town life (with St. James’s Park for a 
garden). The least desirable, I suppose, is life in a provincial 
town, by which both sorts of privileges are lost. I would not for 
much be a Londoner now (April) nor till after October. . 
Nevertheless, as is evident from your letters, Londoners do not 
think their life dreary. One of the curious things about them is 
the way in which old and sickly people go on craving for the same 
amusements that other people have. I know an old lady far 
above seventy who cannot remember anything for an hour and can 
hardly stand, who is expecting her full share of pleasure from the 
Exhibition.’ 

This was written of course in 1862. The date of my first 
acquaintance with her must, I think, have been 1853. For many 
summers afterwards I always spent a month or two in her neigh- 
bourhood, as much from regard for her as from my love for Lake- 
land, and she became very intimate with me and mine. Never- 
theless, owing to her keen intelligence, I found it difficult to realise 
her extreme deafness,' and used often to address her when she 
was not prepared for it. She never lost her sense of the absurdity 
of this practice, and I can see the laughter in her kind eyes now 
as she snatched up her trumpet. She loved a good-natured 
pleasantry even at her own expense. On one occasion when she 
was bewailing her disability for music, of which she had been so 
intensely fond, I reminded her that she was better provided for 
in that way than most people, having both a drum and a trumpet 
always in her ear; and twenty years afterwards I note, in one of 
her letters, a pleasant allusion to this little joke. 

The degree of deafness, as I have said, varied; and she tried 
all sorts of remedies. No one who knew her would suspect her of 


? Our intercourse reminded me of Tennyson’s lines, for 
‘Thought leapt out to wed with thought, 
Ere thought could wed itself with speech ’ ; 
or of Pope’s, from whom perhaps he unconsciously echoed the idea : 
‘When thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part.’ 
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anything ‘fast’ or unfeminine, but, under the advice of some 
scientific person or another, she tried smoking. I had the privilege 
of providing her privately with some very mild cigars, and many 
and many a summer night have we sat together for half an hour 
or so in her porch at ‘The Knoll’ smoking. 

If some of the good people, her neighbours, had known of that, 
it would, we agreed, have really given them something to talk 
about. She only tried this remedy, if I remember right, for a 
few months, but she fancied it had a beneficial effect upon her 
hearing. For my part, I enjoyed nothing so much as these even- 
ings. It is my fixed opinion that the conversation of even a dullard 
is mitigated and rendered tolerable by tobacco—he can’t talk long 
without letting his cigar out for one thing, and there is less temp- 
tation to him, when he has a cigar in his mouth, to talk at all, for 
another—while all that is thoughtful in a man is brought to the 
surface by that benign influence, and one hears him at his best. 

I need not say, then, what a charming companion, under these 
favourable circumstances, was Harriet Martineau. 

It was about this time, I think, that, chancing to be in London, 
she consulted Mr. Toynbee, the aurist, upon her ailment. He 
did her little or no good, but was very kind and gracious to her, 
which (it not being a usual habit with him, as I have heard) made 
a great. impression upon her. She was so pleased indeed with 
the interest he had taken in her case, that she resolved to leave 
him, by testamentary bequest, herears. She announced this inten- 
tion in the presence of Mr. Shepherd, who, to my infinite amaze- 
ment, observed, ‘But, my dear madam, you can’t do that: it will 
make your other legacy worthless.’ The fact was, in the interests 
of science, Miss Martineau had already left her head to the Phre- 
nological Society. I asked the doctor how he came to know that. 
‘Oh,’ he said, ‘ she told me so herself; she has left ten pounds in 
her codicil to me for cutting it off.’ 

There was nothing of course improper in such a bequest, but 
it was certainly very unusual; and I never afterwards felt quite 
comfortable—even at cribbage—in the society of the testatrix and 
her doctor. I don’t think I could play cribbage with a lady upon 
whom I had undertaken to perform such an operation, but then 
I am neither a philosopher nor a man of science. As it happened, 
the doctor died before his patient, who subsequently altered 
her intentions altogether. I never, at least, heard of their being 
carried out. 
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On the rare holidays in which she indulged herself, Miss Mar- 
tineau delighted in little excursions, and especially in introducing 
her visitors to the beauties of her beloved Lakeland. With two 
of these, whom I will call Messrs. A. and B. (not so much from 
delicacy as because I have forgotten their names), I once went 
round the Langdales in her company, when rather a curious cir- 
cumstance happened. The rain, as is not uncommon in that 
country, came on very heavily, and we had to close the curtains 
of the car; then, in default of anything better to do, she proposed 
that each should write down on a piece of paper their favourite inci- 
dent in fiction. I forget those which she and Mr. A. selected ; but 
my own choice was that scene in ‘ Ivanhoe’ where the disinherited 
knight enters the lists of Ashby-de-la-Zouch; the challengers 
have carried all before them, and the populace (who hate them) 
good-naturedly recommend him to touch the shield of Ralph de 
Vipont as ‘he has the less sure seat.’ Notwithstanding this 
warning, he ‘strikes with the sharp end of his spear [to show that 
he means business] the shield of Brian de Bois Guilbert till it 
rang again.’ Mr. B. selected the selfsame incident, which we all 
thought not a little surprising. 

It was in the third or fourth summer of our acquaintance 
that Miss Martineau undertook to write her Guide to the Lake 
district: it was very literally a labour of love, nor did the plea- 
sure to be derived from it come, I think, short of her expectations. 
We made up a little party together, and ‘did’ the district 
(with which, however, we were most of us already acquainted) 
in ten days or so. Besides ourselves there were C. (a barrister) 
and his wife, D., a clergyman, and E., a senior classic of Cam- 
bridge ; and very merry we all were. We journeyed in a sort of 
covered wagonnette, and sometimes over roads that were scarcely 
adapted for wagons. We were once caught in a mountain mist 
above the Duddon valley, and, after much wandering round and 
round, found ourselves in the same place from which we started. 
‘I wish we had brought a compass,’ cried Miss Martineau, and 
when somebody suggested that we had ‘fetched’ one, I never 
saw an elderly lady more moved to mirth. 

The most humorous incident of this tour, however, was, by 
the nature of the case, outside her perceptions. We had put 
up for the night at a little inn at Strands, near Wastwater, 
where the accommodation was but scanty. On retiring to her 
couch, Mrs. C. became conscious of some evil odour. ‘ It is 
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terrible to think of, John,’ she said to her husband, ‘and I am 
bound to say it looks clean enough, but can it be the bed?’ And 
from the bed, though it was as white as snow, the smell certainly 
came. Though as arule Mrs. C. objected to smoking, she adjured 
her husband to light his pipe and puff the smoke in all direc- 
tions; but, as Mark Twain observes in a case not wholly dis- 
similar, this device only seemed to awaken the smell’s ‘ ambition ;’ 
it grew worse and worse, till it became unbearable. ‘I'll go to 
Miss Martineau’s room,’ cried Mrs. C. in despair, ‘and ask her 
whether she happens to have a bottle of scent.’ 

It was a proof of the utter disorganisation to which they had 
both arrived that she proceeded to do this ; for how should a lady 
who had no sense of smell encumber herself with a scent-bottle ? 
Moreover, though she knocked at Miss Martineau’s door repeat- 
edly, it was of course labour thrown away, since she couldn’t hear 
her. Then Mr. C. went to D.’s room upon the same errand. He 
found him sitting up in bed with a silk nightcap on, sniffing as 
though he would sniff his head off. 

‘Do you smell anything ?’ inquired C. superfluously. 

‘I should think I did! I have a horrible suspicion it’s the 
bed." 

The fact was that the. beds, which were ‘ home-made,’ had 
been stuffed with feathers, the quills of which had been insuffi- 
ciently dried ; they gave usa bad night, but formed a very mirthful 
topic the next day; indeed I don’t think I ever laughed so much 
as upon that journey. 

The economy with which the trip had been effected (for we 
had lived everywhere on the best) very much astonished Miss 
Martineau, who congratulated C. (who had ‘financed’ us) upon 
his arrangements. ‘I shall certainly go over the ground again,’ 
she said, *‘ next summer.’ 

‘I wouldn’t do that if I were you,’ said the man of law ; ‘ these 
things lose by repetition.’ 

‘But the cost of the pleasure is so moderate,’ she argued. 

‘Well, it mightn’t be so cheap next time. I took care, you 
see, to let it leak out that you were on a professional tour, and I 
think it had an effect upon the charges.’ 

I had rarely seen Miss Martineau so indignant. . 

‘Then you have spoilt a most important item of my book, sir.’ 

I had some difficulty in restoring peace between them ; for 
the man of law would argue that he had not been writing a guide- 
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book, but financing the company ; and was bound to do it to the 
best of his ability, independent of all private considerations. I 
need hardly say that he has since risen to great eminence in his 
profession. 

Under Miss Martineau’s roof I met at various times many re- 
markable persons, with most of whom I have since been on more or 
less intimate terms ; to her I owe my first introduction to Matthew 
Arnold—‘ looking,’ as old Crabb Robinson described him at that 
time, ‘disgustingly young and handsome.’ He is happily still 
with us, but the world has lost his brother William, one of 
the kindliest and brightest of men. I had been delighted with 
his fine Indian novel, ‘Oakfield,’ but the expectations it had 
aroused were fully realised in him. His appearance even at that 
time suggested delicacy of constitution, but he was very active 
and energetic. I took one expedition with him in winter on foot 
through Borrowdale. We talked of everything, from polities to 
sonnets, and agreed on most, but differed very widely upon the 
merits of the monitorial system. I had been for some time at the 
Military Academy at Woolwich, where, at that date, the system 
(with ‘ corporals’ in place of ‘ monitors’) was in full flow, with 
far from beneficial results. My companion, on the other hand, had 
of course an hereditary respect for it. At the time in question some 
letters were appearing in a London newspaper upon the subject, 
with leading articles for commentaries, of which, as he knew, Miss 
Martineau was the writer. ‘She knows nothing whatever about 
it,’ he said. 

‘But, my dear fellow,’ I argued, ‘ there are the letters.’ 

‘It is my firm belief, he answered, ‘that she writes the letters 
too. You may smile,’ he continued, ‘but I assure you nothing is 
more common. It is a mere newspaper device for the dead 
season. No one who has ever been at a public school of any 
kind E 

‘My dear Arnold,’ I put in, ‘it is I who wrote those letters,’ 

‘Not really?’ 

‘Yes, upon my honour.’ 

How we both roared with laughter. I doubt whether those 
eternal hills, at all events with their snow shrouds on them, had 
ever echoed such mirth. 

It was to Harriet Martineau that I owed my first introduction 
to heavy metalled literature. She tells us in her autobiography 
that, with the exception of Mrs, Marsh’s ‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’ 
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‘I have never once, so far as I remember, succeeded in getting 
a manuscript published for anybody. This has been a matter of 
great concern to me, but such is the fact . . . [have striven hard 
on behalf of others, but without the slightest success.’ 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer, I cannot but think I was 
somewhat indebted to her for my appearance, at what was certainly 
an unusually early age, in the columns of the ‘ Westminster 
Review.’ The article was called ‘Ballads of the People,’ and I 
got twenty guineas for it, which seemed to me a princely re- 
muneration. : 

There is a great deal of misconception as to what can be done 
for the literary neophyte, as I, alas! (since in an evil hour I wrote 
a certain paper upon the Literary Calling in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’ Review) have good cause to know. Unless a young 
gentleman has a natural calling (not only a fancy, or even a taste) 
to the literary profession, ‘not all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men’ can set him up in it. By some improper exertion 
of private friendship it is possible indeed he may get something 
into print, and that—the extreme limit of outside assistance—is 
necessarily the end of him. His hash is settled, and generally not 
without some sauce piquante of unfavourable criticism. But if 
a young fellow has genuine literary talent, there is no doubt 
that his success may be hastened by friendly hands; even the 
praise of those who are well qualified to judge of such matters is 
of immense assistance to him. It is not so much the whip that 
makes the mare of literature to go, as the encouraging pat upon 
the back, nor is the sieve of corn held in front of the steed, who 
has once had his nose in it, without an exhilarating effect. Those 
twenty guineas, for example, from the ‘ Westminster,’ at that time 
were to me as good as five hundred ten years afterwards. That 
they came to me so early was certainly owing, indirectly, to my old 
friend at Swallowfield, and I told her so by letter. She wrote 
back to me, racked by pain and exhausted by weakness, from 
what was fated to be her death-bed: ‘Ah! I wish I could have 
done a twentieth part of the good I wish you.’ And a few days 
afterwards she was at rest. 

Little did I think that in a very brief time my other friend, 
and I may say Miss Mitford’s also—for the two ladies had kept 
up a warm and kindly correspondence—was destined to receive 
her Nunc dimittis, not indeed, as it turned out, from life, but from 
the world in which she took so active a part, Miss Martineau 
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had been ailing for some time, and on going to London for advice 
received the news that she was suffering from an incurable 
malady; the sentence, in fact, was Death, and though it was 
deferred for many years, she never tasted of the old life again. 
She still continued to write for her newspaper (the ‘ Daily News ’), 
but for nothing else. ‘It will interest you to know,’ she writes 
(Nov. 9, 1865), ‘ that my very last bit of authorship is the article on 
** Convict Life ” in the “ Edinburgh.” The editor will not believe 
it is the last; but it 7s.’ 

Throughout the invalid existence which she was doomed 
henceforth to lead, she was resigned and cheerful ; not a word of 
complaint, though she suffered much pain, fell from her lips or 
from her pen; but she never recovered her old spirits. Our 
simple junketings and merriment were over. Year after year I 
used to come to see her, and every time there was a distinct 
decay of strength. Her intelligence remained as keen as ever, 
and her interest in the affairs of the world from which she was 
cut off; but to me, with the remembrance of other days in my 
mind, those visits were very sad. At first I was admitted at the 
same familiar door, on the same terms as usual; then only an 
hour’s interview was allowed by the doctor’s orders; then only 
half an hour. She wrote to me, however, though even letter- 
writing had become toilsome to her, pretty frequently. Her own 
increasing ailments were dismissed with a word or two; but all 
that pertained to those she loved was interesting to her, even to 
quite trivial details. 

‘I was rejoiced to hear from Mr. W.,’ she says in her last letter, 
‘of your dear wife looking so well. My love to her. So you are 
getting bald? Never mind:so long as it is you, not she. If men 
will shave all their lives, instead of wearing their proper beards, 
they must not complain of growing bald. A mile and a half (isn’t 
it?) of hair shaved off in a man’s lifetime may well make him 
bald. . . . Oh, yes, I am worse—much. It has been a terrible 
summer for pain. Seven weeks without one minute’s intermis- 
sion! That is over now; a great increase of opiates, and now the 
cold (the letter is dated November), have caused a considerable 
rally for the present. . . . Love to Tiny [the worker of the book- 
marker so many years ago], and all of you, from your affectionate 
old friend.’ 


Those were the last words I had from Harriet Martineau. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE VERSA. 


‘ Now does he feel his title 
Hang loose upon him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwartish thief,’—Muebeth. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PIANO PRACTICE. 


AFFYN was conscious of a certain 
excitement that Sunday evening 
as he waited for Mark Ashburn’s 
arrival. He felt that he might be 
standing on the threshold of a 
chamber containing the secret of 
the other’s life—the key of which 

' that very evening might deliver into 
his hands. He was too cautious 
to jump at hasty conclusions; he 
wished before deciding upon any 
plan of action to be practically 
certain of his facts; a little skilful 
manipulation, however, would most 
probably settle the question one 

way or the other, and if the result verified his suspicions he thought 
he would know how to make use of his advantage. There isa 
passage in the ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ where the author, 
in talking of the key to the side-door by which every person’s 
feelings may be entered, goes on to say, ‘ If nature or accident has 
put one of these keys into the hands of a person who has the 
torturing instinct, I can only solemnly pronounce the words that 
justice utters over its doomed victims, “the Lord have mercy on 
your soul!”’ There, it is true, the key in question unlocks the 
delicate instrument. of the nervous system, and not necessarily a 
Bluebeard’s chamber of guilt; but where the latter is also the 
case to some extent the remark by no means loses in significance, 
and if any man had the torturing instinct to perfection, Caffyn 
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might be said to be that individual. There was nothing he would 
enjoy more than practising upon a human piano and putting it 
hopelessly out of tune; but pleasant as this was, he felt he might 
have to exercise some self-denial here, at all events for the present, 
lest his instrument should become restive and escape before he had 
quite made up his mind what air he could best play upon it. 

In the meantime Mark was preparing to keep the appointment 
in the pleasantest and most unsuspecting frame of mind. After 
answering Caffyn’s note he had met the Langtons as they came 
out of church and returned with them to lunch. Dolly was herself 
again now, her haunting fears forgotten with the happy ease of 
childhood, and Mabel had made Mark feel something of the grati- 
tude she felt to him for his share in bringing this about. He had 
gone on to one or two other houses, and had been kindly received 
everywhere, and now he was looking forward to a quiet little dinner 
with the full expectation of a worthy finish to a pleasant day. 
Even when he mounted the stairs of the house which had been 
once familiar to him, and stood in Holroyd’s old rooms, he was 
scarcely affected by any unpleasant associations. For one thing, 
he was beginning to have his conscience tolerably well in hand; 
for another, the interior of the rooms was completely transformed 
since he had seen them last. 

Then they were simply the furnished apartments of a man who 
cared but little for his personal well-being ; now, when he passed 
round the handsome Japanese screen by the door, he saw an 
interior marked by a studied elegance and luxury. The common 
lodging-house fireplace was concealed by an elaborate oak over- 
mantel, with brass plaques and blue china; the walls were covered 
with a delicate blue-green paper and hung with expensive etchings 
and autotype drawings of an esthetically erotic character; small 
tables and deep luxurious chairs were scattered about, and near 
the screen stood a piano and a low stand with peacock’s feathers 
arranged in a pale blue crackle jar. In spite of the pipes and 
riding-whips on the racks, the place was more like a woman’s 
boudoir than a man’s room, and there were traces in its arrange- 
ments of an eye to effect which gave it the air of.a well-staged 
scene in a modern comedy. 

It looked very attractive, softly lit as it was by shaded candles 
in sconces and a porcelain lamp with a crimson shade, which was 
placed on the small oval table near the fern-filled fireplace; and 
as Mark placed himself in a low steamer-chair and waited for his 
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host to make his appearance, he felt as if he was going to enjoy 
himself. 


‘I shall have my rooms done up something in this way,’ he 


thought, ‘ when my book comes out.’ The blinds were half drawn 
and the windows opened wide tothe sultry air, and while he waited 
he could hear the bells from neighbouring steeples calling in every 
tone, from harsh command to persuasive invitation, to the evening 
services. 

Presently Caffyn lounged in through the hangings which pro- 
tected his bedroom door. ‘Sorry you found me unready,’ he 
said; ‘I got in late from the club somehow, but they'll bring 
us up some dinner presently. Looking at that thing, eh?’ 
he asked, as he saw Mark’s eye rest on a small high-heeled satin 
slipper in a glass case which stood on a bracket near him. ‘That 
was Kitty Bessborough’s once—you remember Kitty Bessborough, 
of course? She gave it to me just before she went out on that 
American tour, and got killed in some big railway smash some- 
where, poor little woman! TI’ll tell you some day how she came 
to make me a present of it. Here’s Binney with the soup 
now.’ 

Mrs. Binney sent up a perfect dinner, at which her husband 
assisted in a swallow-tail coat and white tie, a concession he would 
not have made for every lodger, and Caffyn played the host to 
perfection, though with every course he asked himself inwardly, 
‘Shall I open fire on him yet?’ and still he delayed. 

At last he judged that his time had come; Binney had brought 
up coffee and left them alone. ‘You sit down there and make 
yourself at home,’ said Caffyn genially, thrusting Mark down into 
a big saddle-back arm-chair (‘where I can see your confounded 
face,’ he added inwardly). ‘Try one of these cigars—they’re not 
bad; and now we can talk comfortably. I tell you what I want 
to talk about,’ he said presently, and a queer smile flitted across 
his face; ‘I want to talk about that book of yours. Oh, I know 
you want to fight shy of it, but I don’t care. It isn’t often I 
have a celebrated author to dine with me, and if you didn’t wish 
to hear it talked about you shouldn’t have written it, you know. 
I want you to tell me a few facts I can retail to people on the best 
authority, don’t you know; so you must just make up your mind 
to conquer that modesty of yours for once, old fellow, and gratify 
my impertinent curiosity.’ 

Mark was feeling so much at ease with himself and Caffyn that 
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even this proposition was not very terrible to him just then. ‘ All 
right,’ he said lazily ; ‘what do you want to know first?’ 

‘ That’s right. Well, first, I must tell you I’ve read the book. 
I’d like to say how much I was struck by it if I might.’ 

‘I’m very glad you liked it,’ said Mark. 

‘Like it?’ echoed Caffyn; ‘my dear fellow, I haven’t been 
so moved by anything for years. The thought you’ve crammed 
into that book, the learning, the passion and feeling of the thing! 
I envy you for being able to feel you have produced it all.’ (‘That 
ought to fetch him,’ he thought.) 

‘Oh, as for that,’ said Mark with a shrug, and left his remark 
unfinished, but without, as the other noticed, betraying any par- 
ticular discomposure. 

‘Do you remember, now,’ pursued Caffyn, ‘how the central 
idea first occurred to you ?’ 

But here again he drew a blank, for Mark had long ago found 
it expedient to concoct a circumstantial account of how and when 
the central idea had first occurred to him. 

‘Well, I'll tell you,’ he said. ‘It shows how oddly these things 
are brought about. I was walking down Palace Gardens one 
afternoon...’ and he told the history of the conception of 
‘ Illusion’ in his best manner, until Caffyn raged internally. 

‘You brazen humbug!’ he thought; ‘to sit there and tell that 
string of lies to me!’ When it was finished he remarked, ‘ Well, 
that’s very interesting; and I have your permission to tell that 
again, eh ?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear fellow,’ said Mark, with a wave of his 
hand. His cigar was a really excellent one, and he thought he 
would try another presently. 

(‘ We must try him again,’ thought Caffyn: ‘he’s deeper than 
I gave him credit for being.’) 

‘T’ll tell you an odd criticism I heard the other day. I was 
talking to little Mrs. Bismuth—you know Mrs. Bismuth by name ? 
Some fellow has just taken the “Charivari” for her. Well, she 
goes in for letters a little as well as the drama, reads no end of 
light literature since she gave up tights for drawing-room comedy, 
and she would have it that she seemed to recognise two distinct 
styles in the book, as if two pens had been at work on it.’ 

(‘ Now I may find out if that really was the case after all,’ he 
was thinking.) ‘I thought you’d be amused with that,’ he added, 
after a pause. Mark really did seem amused; he laughed a little. 
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‘Mrs. Bismuth is a charming actress,’ he said, ‘but she’d better ~ 


read either a little more or a little less light literature before she 
goes in for tracing differences in style. You can tell her, with my 
compliments, that a good many pens were at work on it, but only 
one brain. Where is it your matches live ?’ 

‘T can’t draw him,’ thought Caffyn. ‘ What an actor the fellow 





is! And yet, if it was all aboveboard, he wouldn’t have said that ; 
and I’ve got Holroyd’s handwriting, which is pretty strong evidence 
against him. But I want more, and I'll have it.’ 

He strolled up to the mantelpiece to light a cigarette, for 
which purpose he removed the shade from one of the candles, 
throwing a stronger light on his friend’s face, and then, pausing 
with the cigarette still unlighted between his fingers, he asked 
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suddenly; ‘By the way, Fladgate said some other fellow wrote 
the book for you the other day!’ That shot at least told; every 
vestige of colour left Mark’s face, he half rose from his chair, and 
then sat down again as he retorted sharply: ‘ Fladgate said that! 
What the devil are you talking about . . . . What fellow?’ 

‘Why, you were there when he said it. Some amanuensis you 
gave the manuscript to.’ 

The colour came back in rather an increased quantity to Mark’s 
cheeks. What a nervous fool he was! ‘Oh, ah—that fellow!’ 
he said; ‘Iremember now. Yes, I was absurdly anxious to remain 
unknown, you see, in those days, and—and I rather wanted to put 
something in the way of a poor fellow who got his living by 
copying manuscripts ; and so, you see , 

‘I see,’ said Caffyn. ‘ What was his name?’ 

‘His name?’ repeated Mark, who had not expected this and 
had no name ready for such immediate use. ‘ Let me see; I almost 
forget. It began with a B I know; Brown—Brune—something like 
that—I really don’t recollect just now. But the fact is,’ he added 
with a desperate recourse to detail, ‘the first time I saw the poor 
beggar he looked so fearfully hard up, dressed in ——’ (‘ Buck- 
ram!’ thought Caffyn, but he said nothing)—‘in rags, you know, 
that I felt it would be quite a charity to employ him.’ 

‘So it is, agreed Caffyn. ‘Did he write agood hand? I might 
be able to give him some work myself in copying out parts.’ 

‘Oh, he’d be useless for that!’ put in Mark with some alarm ; 
‘he wrote a wretched hand.’ 

‘Well, but in the cause of charity, you know,’ rejoined 
Caffyn, with inward delight, ‘hang it, Ashburn, why shouldn’t J 
do an unselfish thing as well as you? What’s the fellow’s 
address ?’ 

‘He—he’s emigrated,’ said Mark ; ‘ you’d find it rather difti- 
cult to come across him now.’ 

‘Should I?’ Caffyn returned ; ‘ well, I daresay I should.’ 

And Mark rose and went to one of the windows for some air. 
He remained there for a short time looking idly down the darken- 
ing street. A chapel opposite was just discharging its con- 
gregation, and he found entertainment in watching the long 
lighted ground-glass windows, as a string of grotesque silhouettes 
filed slowly across them, like a shadow pantomime turned serious. 

When he was tired of that and turned away from the blue- 
grey dusk, the luxurious comfort of the room struck him afresh. 
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‘You’ve made yourself uncommonly comfortable here,’ he said 
appreciatively, as he settled down again in his velvet-pile chair. 

‘Well, I flatter myself I’ve improved the look of the place 
since you saw it last. Poor Holroyd, you see, never cared 
to go in for this kind of thing. Queer reserved fellow, Holroyd, 
wasn’t he?’ 

‘Very,’ said Mark ; and then, with the perverse impulse which 
drives us to test dangerous ice, he added: ‘ Didn’t you say, 
though, the other evening that he had no secrets from you?’ 
(‘Trying to pump me, are you?’ thought-the other; ‘but you 
don’t!’) ‘Did I?’ he answered, ‘sometimes I fancy, now and 
then, that I knew less of him than I thought I did. For in- 
stance, he was very busy for a long time before he left England 
over something or other, but he never told me what it was. I 
used to catch him writing notes and making extracts and so on. 

You were a great friend of his, Ashburn, weren’t you? 
Do you happen to know whether he was engaged on some work 
which would account for that, now? Did he ever mention to you 
that he was writing a book, for instance ?’ 

* Never,’ said Mark ; ‘did he—did he hint that to you ?’ 

‘ Never got a word out of him; but I daresay you, who knew 
him best, will laugh when I tell you this, I always had my sus- 
picions that he was writing a novel.’ 

‘A novel?’ echoed Mark; ‘Holroyd! Excuse me, my dear 
fellow, I really can’t help laughing—it does seem such a comic 
idea.’ 

And he laughed boisterously, overcome by the humour of the 
notion, until Caffyn said: ‘ Well, I didn’t know him as well as 
you did, I suppose, but I shouldn’t have thought it was so devilish 
funny as all that!’ For Caffyn was a little irritated that the 
other should believe him to be duped by all this, and that he 
could not venture as yet to undeceive him. It made him viciously 
inclined to jerk the string harder yet, and watch Mark’s con- 
tortions. 

‘He wasn’t that sort of man,’ said Mark, when he had had his 
laugh out; ‘ poor dear old fellow, he’d have been as amused at 
the idea as I am.’ 

‘But this success of yours would have pleased him, wouldn’t 
it?’ said Caffyn. 

For a moment Mark was cut as deeply by this as the speaker 
intended; he could give no other answer than a sigh, which was 
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perfectly genuine. Caffyn affected to take this as an expression 
of incredulity. ‘Surely you don’t doubt that!’ he said; ‘ why, 
Holroyd would have been as glad as if he had written the book 
himself. If he could come back to us again, you would see that 
Iam right. What a meeting it would be, if one could only bring 
it about!’ 

‘It’s no use talking like that,’ said Mark rather sharply. 
‘ Holroyd’s dead, poor fellow, at the bottom of the Indian Ocean 
somewhere. We shall never meet again.’ 

‘But,’ said Caffyn, with his eyes greedily watching Mark’s 
face, ‘even these things happen sometimes; he may come back to 
congratulate you still.’ 

‘Howdoyoumean? He’s drowned,I tell you... . the dead 
never come back !’ . 

‘The dead don’t,’ returned Caffyn significantly. 

‘Do you—you don’t mean to tell me he’s alive!’ 

‘If I were to say yes?’ said Caffyn, ‘I wonder how you would 
take it.’ 

If he had any doubts still remaining, the manner in which Mark 
received these words removed them. He fell back in his seat with 
a gasp and turned a ghastly lead colour; then, with an evident 
effort, he leaned forward again, clutching the arms of the chair, 
and his voice was hoarse and choked when he was able to make 
use of it. ‘ You have heard something?’ he said. ‘ What is it ? 
Why can’t you tell it ? Out withit, man. For God’s sake, don’t— 
don’t play with me like this !’ 

Caffyn felt a wild exultation he had the greatest difficulty in 
repressing ; he could not resist enjoying Mark’s evident agony a 
little longer. ‘Don’t excite yourself, my dear fellow,’ he said 
calmly ; ‘I oughtn’t to have said anything about it.’ 

‘I’m not excited,’ said Mark ; ‘ see—I’m quite cool ... . tell 
me—all you know. He—he’s alive, then .... you have heard 
from him? I—TI can bear it!’ 

‘No, no,’ said Caffyn, ‘ you’re deceiving yourself—you mustn’t 
let yourself hope, Ashburn. I have never heard from him from 
that day to this. You know yourself that he was not in any of 
the boats; there’s no real chance of his having survived.’ 

For it was not his policy to alarm Mark too far, and least of 
all to show his hand so early ; his experiment had been successful, 
he now knew all he wanted, and was satisfied with that. Mark’s 
face relaxed into an expression of supreme relief; then it became 
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suspicious again as he asked, almost in a whisper, ‘I thought 
that—but then, why did you say all that about the dead—about 
coming back ?’ 

‘You mustn’t be angry if I tell you. I didn’t know you cared 
so much about him, or I wouldn’t have done it. You know what 
some literary fellow says somewhere about our showing a precious 
cold shoulder to the dead if they were injudicious enough to turn 
up again; those aren’t the exact words, but that’s the idea. Well, 
I was thinking whether, if a fellow like poor Holroyd were to come 
back now, he’d find anyone to care a pin about him; and as you 
were his closest friend, I thought I’d try how you took it. It 
was thoughtless, I know. I never dreamed it would affect you in 
this way—you’re as white as chalk still—it’s quite knocked you 
over. I’m really very sorry !’ 

‘It was not a friendly thing to do,’ said Mark, recovering him- 
self. ‘It was not kind, when one has known a man so long, and 
believed him dead, and then to be made to believe that he is still 
alive—it—it—You can’t wonder if I look rather shaken !’ 

‘I don’t,’ said Caffyn ; ‘I quite understand. He is not quite 
forgotten after all, then? He still has a faithful friend in you to 
remember him—and he’s been dead six months. How many of 
us can hope for that? You must have been very fond of him.’ 

‘Very,’ said Mark, with a sad self-loathing as he spoke the lie. 
‘I shall never see anyone like him—never.’ 

(‘ How well he does it, after all,’ thought Caffyn ; ‘I shall have 
plenty of sport with him.’) ‘ Would it give you any comfort to talk 
about him now and then,’ he suggested, ‘with one who knew 
him, too, though not as well perhaps as you did?’ 

‘Thanks!’ said Mark, ‘I think it would, some day, but not 
yet. I don’t feel quite up to it at present.’ 

‘Well,’ said the other, with a wholly private grin, ‘I won’t 
distress you by talking of him till you introduce the subject ; and 
you quite forgive me for saying what I did, don’t you ?’ 

‘Quite,’ said Mark: ‘and now I think I'll say good-night.’ 

The horror of those few moments in which he had seen de- 
tection staring him in the face still clung to him as he walked 
back to his lodgings. He cursed his folly in ever having exposed 
himself to such tremendous risks, until he remembered that, after 
all, his situation remained the same. He had merely been 
frighted with false fire ; if he had not been very sure that the dead 
would never rise to denounce him, he would not have done what 
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he had done. How could Vincent Holroyd have escaped? Still, it 
was an ugly thought, and it followed him to his pillow that night 
and gave him fearful dreams. He was in a large gathering, and 
Mabel was there, too; he could see her at the other end of an 
immense hall, and through the crowd Holroyd was slowly, steadily 
making his way to her side, and Mark knew his object—it was to 
denounce him. If he could only reach him first, he felt that 
somehow he could prevent him from attaining his end, and he 
made frantic efforts to do so, but always the crowd hedged him in 
and blocked his way with a stupid impassibility, and he struggled 
madly, but all in vain. Holroyd drew nearer and nearer Mabel, 
with that stern set purpose in his face, while Mark himself was 
powerless to move or speak. And so the dream dragged itself on all 
through the night. 

He had some thoughts on waking of setting his fears to rest 
for ever by making some further inquiries, but when he read once 
more the various accounts he had preserved of the shipwreck, he 
convinced himself willingly enough that nothing of the kind was 
necessary. He could dismiss the matter from his mind once for 
all, and by breakfast-time he was himself again. 

Caffyn, now that his wildest hopes of revenge were realised, 
and he saw himself in a position to make terrible reprisals for the 
injury Mark Ashburn had done him, revelled in a delicious sense 
of power, the only drawback to his complete enjoyment of the 
situation being his uncertainty as to the precise way of turning his 
knowledge to the best account. 

Should he turn upon Mark suddenly with the intimation that 
he had found him out, without mentioning as yet that Holroyd 
was in the land of the living? There would be exquisite pleasure 
in that, and what a field for the utmost ingenuity of malice in 
constant reminders of the hold he possessed, in veiled threats, and 
vague mocking promises of secresy. Could any enemy desire a 
more poignant retribution? He longed to do all this, and no one 
could have done it better, but he was habitually inclined to mis- 
trust his first impulses, and he feared lest his victim might grow 
weary of writhing: he might be driven to despair, to premature 
confession, flight—suicide perhaps. He was just the man to die by 
his own hand and leave a letter cursing him as his torturer, to be 
read at the inquest and get into all the papers. No, he would 
not go too far ; for the present he decided to leave Mark in happy 
ignorance of the ruin tottering above him. He would wait until 
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he was even more prosperous, more celebrated, before taking any 
decisive steps. There was little fear that he would see his revenge 
some day, and meanwhile he must be content with such satisfaction 
as he could enjoy in secret. 

“I must put up with the fellow a little longer,’ he thought. 
‘We will go on mourning our dear lost friend together until I can 
arrange a meeting somehow. A telegram or letter to the Ceylon 
plantation will fetch him at any time, and I don’t care about 
doing my charming Mabel such a good turn as bringing him back 
to her just yet. I wonder how my worthy plagiarist is feeling 
after last night. I think I will go round and have a look at him !’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A MEETING IN GERMANY. 





<= HE summer went by, and 
Mark’s anticipations of 
happiness were as nearly 
borne out as such antici- 
pations ever are. He and 
Mabel met constantly. He 
> saw her in the Row with 
her father and Dolly—and 
sometimes had the bliss of 
exchanging a few words 
across the railings—at 
dances and tennis-parties, 
and in most of the less 
exclusive events of the 
season, while every inter- 
view left him more deeply 
infatuated. She seemed 
always glad to see and talk 
with him, allowing herself to express a decided interest in his doings, 
and never once throwing on him the burden of a conversational 
deadlift in the manner with which a girl knows how to discourage 
all but the dullest of bores. Now and then, indeed, when Mark’s 
conversation showed symptoms of the occasional inanity common 
to most men who talk much, she did not spare him, but this was 
due to a jealous anxiety on her part that he should keep up to 
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his own standard, and if she had not liked him she would not have 
taken the trouble. He took her light shafts so patiently and 
good-humouredly, too, that she was generally seized by a contrition 
which expressed itself in renewed graciousness. Already she had 
come to notice his arrival on lawns or in drawing-rooms, and 
caught herself remembering his looks and words after their meeting. 
He was still busy with ‘Sweet Bells Jangled,’ for he had now 
decided to make his cowp with that, but in other respects he was 
unproductive. He had begun several little things in pursuance of 
his engagements, but somehow he did not get on with them, and 
had to lay them aside until the intellectual thaw he expected. 
Pecuniarily his position was much improved; his uncle had kept 
his word, and put an allowance at his disposal which made him 
tolerably easy about his future. He removed to more fashionable 
quarters in South Audley Street, and led the easy existence there 
he had long coveted. Still Mr. Lightowler was an unpleasantly 
constant bluebottle in his ointment. He came up regularly from 
Chigbourne to inspect him, generally with literary advice and the 
latest scandal about his detested neighbour, which he thought 
might be ‘worked up into something.’ He had discovered the 
Row as an afternoon lounge where his nephew ought to show 
himself ‘ among the swells,’ and he insisted, in spite of all Mark’s 
attempts at evasion, in walking him about there. Mark was not 
perhaps exactly ashamed of the man whose favours he was accepting, 
at least he did not own as much even to himself, but there were 
times when, as he met the surprised glances of people he knew 
slightly, he could have wished that his loud-voiced and unpre- 
sentable relative had not got quite such a tight hold of his arm. 
At a hint from Trixie he had tendered the olive-branch to his 
family, which they accepted rather as if it had been something 
he had asked them to hold for him, and without the slightest 
approach to anything like a scene. Trixie had, of course, been in 
communication with him from the first, and kept her satisfaction 
to herself; Mr. Ashburn was too timid, and his wife too majestic, 
to betray emotion, while the other two were slightly disappointed. 
The virtuous members of a family are not always best pleased to 
see the prodigal at any time, and it is particularly disconcerting 
to find that the supposed outcast has been living on veal instead 
of husks during his absence, and associating rather with lions 
than swine. Mark was not offended at his reception, however, he 
felt’ himself independent now; but his easy temper made him 
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anxious to be at peace with them, and if they were not exactly 
effusive, they made no further pretence of disapproval, and 
the reconciliation was perfectly genuine as far as it went. 

‘I am going to see you to the gate, Mark,’ Trixie announced, 
as he rose to go. It was not a long or a perilous journey, but she 
had an object in accompanying him down the little flagged path. 
‘I’ve got something to tell you,’ she said, as they stood by 
the iron gate in the hot August night. ‘I wish I knew how 
to begin. . . . Mark—how would you like a—a new brother, 
because I’m going to give you one?’ 

‘ Thanks very much, Trixie,’ said Mark, ‘but I think I can 
get along without another of them.’ 

‘Ah, but Jack would be a nice one,’ said Trixie. 

Mark remembered then that he had noticed a decided im- 
provement in her dress and appearance. ‘And who is this Jack 
whom you're so disinterestedly going to make me a present of ?’ 
he asked. 

‘ Jack is one of the masters at the Art School,’ said Trixie ; 
‘he’s awfully handsome—not in your style, but fair, with a 
longer moustache, and he’s too clever almost to live. He had one 
picture in the Grosvenor this year, in the little room, down by the 
bottom somewhere, but he hasn’t sold it. And when I first went 
to the School all the girls declared he came round to me twice as 
much as he did to them, and they made themselves perfectly 
horrid about it ; so I had to ask him not to come so often, and he 
didn’t—for a time. Then one day he asked me if I would rather 
he never came to me at all, and—and I couldn’t say yes, and so 
somehow we got engaged. Ma’s furious about it, and so is 
Martha; but then, ma has never seen Jack—’ 

‘And Martha has? I see!’ put in Mark. 

‘Jack knows a lot about literature; he admires “ Illusion ” 
immensely, Mark,’ added Trixie, thinking in her innocence that 
this would enlist his sympathy at once. ‘He wants to know you 
dreadfully.’ . 

‘Well, Trixie,’ said Mark paternally, ‘ you must bring him to 
see me. We mustn’t have you doing anything imprudent, you 
know. Let me see what I think of him. I hope he’s a good 
fellow ?’ 

‘Oh, he @s,’ said Trixie; ‘if you could only see some of his 
sketches!’ 

A day or two later, Mark had an opportunity of meeting 
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his intending brother-in-law, of whom he found no particular 
reason to disapprove, though he secretly thought him a slightly 
commonplace young man, and too inclined to be familiar with 
himself; and shortly after he started for the Black Forest, whither 
Caffyn had prevailed upon him to be his companion. He thought 
it would be amusing and serve to keep his vengeance alive to have 
his intended victim always at hand, but the result did not quite 
come up to his hopes. Mark had so lulled his fears to rest that 
the most artfully planned introductions of Holroyd’s name failed 
to disturb him. He thought chiefly of Mabel, and her smile and 
words at parting, during their wanderings, and in this occupation 
he was so pleasantly absorbed that it was impossible to rouse him 
by any means short of the rudest awakening. And by and by a 
curious change took place in Caffyn’s feelings towards him; 
in spite of himself the virulence of his hatred began to abate. 
Time and change of scene were proving more powerful than he 
had anticipated; away from Mabel, his hatred, even of her, 
flagged more and more with every day, and he was disarmed 
as against Mark by the evident pleasure the latter took in his 
society, for the most objectionable persons become more bearable 
when we discover that they have a high opinion of us—it is such 
a redeeming touch in their nature. And besides, with all the 
reason Caffyn had for cherishing a grudge against Mark, somehow, as 
they became more intimate, he slid gradually into a half-contemp- 
tuous and half-affectionate tolerance. He began to think that he 
would find satisfaction in standing by and letting events work them- 
selves out ; he would let this poor fellow enjoy his fool’s paradise as 
long as might be. No doubt, the luxury of secretively enjoying the 
situation had a great deal to do with this generosity of his, but 
the fact remains that, for some reason, he was passing from an 
enemy to a neutral, and might on occasion even become an ally, 
if nothing occurred to fan his hatred to flame in the meanwhile. 
Towards the end of their tour, they arrived at Triberg late one 
Saturday evening, and on the Sunday, Caffyn, having risen late 
and finding that Mark had breakfasted and gone out alone, was 
climbing the path by the waterfall, when, on one of the bridges 
which span the cascade, he saw a girl’s figure leaning listlessly 
ever the rough rail. It was Gilda Featherstone, and he thought 
he could detect an additional tinge in her cheeks and a light in 
her eyes as he came towards her. Her father and mother were in 
one of the shelters above, and Mrs. Featherstone’s greeting when 
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she recognised him was the reverse of cordial. This young man 
might not have followed them there, but it looked extremely like 
it, and if she could not order him out of the Black Forest as if 
she had taken it for the summer, she would at least give him no 
encouragement to stay. 

Unfortunately, her husband behaved with an irritating 
effusiveness; he liked Caffyn, and besides, had not seen an Eng- 
lishman to talk to familiarly for some days. They were going 
home next day, he had better come with them. Well, if he could 
not do that (Mrs. Featherstone having interposed icily, ‘Mr. 
Caffyn has just told you, Robert, that he is with a friend!’) he 
must come to them the moment he returned to England, and they 
would give him some shooting. Mrs. Featherstone had to hear 
this invitation and Caffyn’s instant acceptance of it with what 
philosophy she might. It was useless to remonstrate with her 
husband on his blindness, he had democratic views which might 
even bear a practical test, and she could only trust to chance and 
her mother-wit to prevent any calamity; but she was unusually 
silent as they walked down the winding path back to the hotel 
where they were all staying. 

There was a midday table d’héte, where the proprietor, a most 
imposing and almost pontifical personage, officiated as at a religious 
ceremonial, solemnly ladling out the soup to devout waiters as if 
he were blessing each portion, after which he stood by and con- 
tented himself with lending his countenance (at a rather high 
rate of interest) to the meal. Caffyn’s chair was placed next to 
Gilda’s, and they kept up a continuous flow of conversation. 
Mark saw them both looking at him at one time, and wondered at 
the sudden change in Caffyn’s face, which (unless his fancy misled 
him), had a frown on it that was almost threatening. But he 
was not allowed much time to speculate on the causes, for Mrs. 
Featherstone (perhaps to emphasise her disapproval of his com- 
panion) distinguished Mark by engrossing his entire attention. 

That afternoon Mark was sitting outside the hotel, taking his 
coffee at one of the little round iron tables, by the inevitable trio 
of scrubby orange trees in green tubs, when Caffyn, whom he had 
not seen since leaving the table, came up and sat down beside him 
without a word. 

‘Have you come out for some coffee ?’ asked Mark. 

‘No,’ said Caffyn shortly, ‘I came out to have a few words 
with you.’ 
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The Featherstones had all gone off to attend the English 
afternoon service ; there was no one very near them, though in 
the one broad street there was a certain gentle animation, of towns- 
people promenading up and down in Sunday array, spectacled 
young officers, with slender waists and neat uniforms, swaggering 
about ; a portly and gorgeous crier in a green uniform, ringing his 
bell over a departed purse; little old walnut-faced women, sitting 





























patiently by their fruitstalls, and a band of local firemen in very 
baggy tunics, the smallest men of whom had crept inside the 
biggest silver helmets, preparing to execute a selection of airs. 

‘You look uncommonly serious about something, old fellow,’ 
said Mark, laughing lightly ; ‘ what is it?’ 

‘This,’ said Caffyn, with a smouldering fire in his voice and 
eyes ; ‘I’ve just been told that you—yow are engaged to Mabel 
Langton. Is it true?’ 

Mark was not displeased. This coupling of Mabel’s name with 
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his, even though by a mere rumour, sent a delicious thrill through 
him ; it seemed to bring his sweetest hopes nearer realisation. The 
gay little street vanished for an instant, and he was holding 
Mabel’s hand in the violet-scented drawing-room, but he came to 
himself almost directly with a start. 

‘ Who told you that?’ he said, flushing slightly. 

‘ Never mind who told me. Is it true? ? I—I warn you not to 
trifle with me.’ 

‘ What on earth is the matter with you?’ said Mark. ‘No, it’s 
not true; as far as I know at present, there is not the remotest 
possibility of such a thing coming to pass.’ 

‘But you would make it possible if you could, eh?’ asked 
Caffyn. 

‘I don’t want to hurt your feelings, Caffyn,’ said Mark, ‘ but 
really you're going a little too far. And even if I had been 
engaged to Miss Langton (which is very far from the case), I don’t 
exactly see what right you have, after—under the circumstances, 
you know—to go in for the fire-eating business.’ 

‘You mean I’m out of the running, whoever wins?’ said 
Caffyn. ‘Idaresay you’re right; I’m not aware that I ever 
entered for the prize. But nevermind that. She has taken a dis- 
like to me, but I may be allowed to feel an interest in her still, I 
suppose. I should like to see her happy, and if you could tell me 
that you were the man, why then——’ 

‘Well?’ said Mark, as the other paused with a curious smile. 

‘Why, then I should feel at ease about her, don’t you know,’ 
he said gently. 

‘I only wish I could ease your mind for you in that way,’ said 
Mark, ‘ but it’s too soon for that yet.’ 

‘You do mean to ask her, then ?’ said Caffyn, with his eyes on 
the little brown-and-yellow imperial postwagen which had just 
rattled up to the hotel, and the driver of which, in his very unbe- 
coming glazed billycock hat with the featherbrush plume, was then 
cumbrously descending from his box. Mark had not meant to con- 
fide in Caffyn at all; he had only known him a short time, and, 
although their intimacy had grown so rapidly, with a little more 


reflection he might have shrunk from talking of Mabel to one 


whom, rightly or wrongly, she held in abhorrence. But then Caffyn 
was so sympathetic, so subdued ; the temptation to talk of his love 
to somebody was so strong that he did not try to resist it. 

‘Yes, I do,’ he said, and his dark eyes were soft and dreamy as 
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he spoke, ‘some day... if I dare. And if she says what I hope 
she will say, I shall come to you, old fellow, for congratulations.’ 

He looked round, but Caffyn had started up abruptly and he 
was alone. ‘ Very odd of him,’ thought Mark, until he saw him 
meeting the Featherstones on their way back from the service. 

Some minutes later, as Gilda and Caffyn were in a corner of 
the exhibition of carved work at the lower end of the town, she 
took advantage of the blaring of two big orchestral Black Forest 
organs, each performing a different overture, and of the innumer- 
able cuckoo cries from the serried rows of clocks on the walls, to go 
back to their conversation at the table Vhéte. ‘Have you asked 
him yet ? Mabel is not engaged to him after all?’ (her face fell 
as she gathered this). ‘It is all a mistake, then? Of course it 
was a great relief to you to hear that?’ 

‘Was it?’ was Caffyn’s rejoinder ; ‘ why?’ 

‘Why ? Because—oh, of course you would be relieved to hear 
it!’ and Gilda made a little attempt to laugh. 

‘Shall I tell you something ?’ he said gravely. ‘Do you know 
that I’ve just begun to think nothing would give me greater 
satisfaction now than to hear that the rumour you told me of was 
an accomplished fact.’ 

‘And that Mabel was engaged to Mr. Ashburn? Do you 
really mean it ?’ cried Gilda, and her face cleared again. 

‘I really mean it,’ said Caffyn smiling; and it is just possible 
that he really did. 

‘Gilda, you’re not helping me in the least !’ said Mrs. Feather- 
stone, coming up at this juncture; ‘and there’s your father 
threatening to get that big clock with a horrid cuckoo in it for 
the hall at the Grange. Come and tell him, if he must have one, 
to buy one of the long plain ones.’ And Gilda went obediently, 
for she could feel an interest in clocks and carvings now. 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 


MABEL’S ANSWER. 


==ze= HE wet autumn had merged into a 
premature season of fog and slush, 
while a violent gale had stripped off 
the leaves long before their time. 
Winter was at hand, and already 
one or two of the hardier Christmas 
annuals, fresh from editorial forcing- 
houses, had blossomed on the book- 
stalls, and a few masks and Roman 
candles, misled by appearances, had 
stolen into humble shop-fronts long 
before November had begun. All 
the workers (except the junior clerks 
in offices, who were now receiving 
permission to enjoy their annual 
fortnight) were returning, and even 
idlers, who had no country-house 
hospitality to give or receive, were glad to escape some of their 
burden amongst the mild distractions of a winter in town. Mrs. 
Langton, who detested the country, had persuaded her husband 
to let their place ‘Glenthorne’ for the last two winters, and she 
and her daughter had already returned to Kensington Park Gardens 
after a round of visits, leaving Mr. Langton to enjoy a little more 
shooting before the Courts reopened. 

Caffyn was now away at the Featherstones’ country seat, some- 
where in the Midlands, and Mark, who remained in town after their 
return from Germany, had taken the earliest opportunity of calling 
on the Langtons, when Mabel seemed more frankly glad to see 
him than he had dared to hope, and in one short half-hour the 
understanding between them had advanced several months. She 
showed the greatest interest in his wanderings, and he described 
the various petty adventures in his most effective manner, until 
even Mrs. Langton was roused to a little indulgent laughter. 
When Dolly came in later, Mark was embraced enthusiastically. 
‘I was so afraid you wouldn’t be back in time for my party,’ she said. 
‘You will come—now won’t you? It’s to-morrow week ; my birth- 
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day, you know.’ And of course Mark was delighted to promise to 
come, as Mabel seconded the invitation. 

‘ We’re quite at a loss to know how to amuse the children,’ she 
said, a little later. ‘ Perhaps you can help us to an idea?’ 

‘We could have the Performing Pigmies,’ said Mrs. Langton, 
‘but the boys might tread on them, and that would be so 
expensive, you know.’ 

‘Don’t have any performing things, mother,’ pleaded Dolly ; 
‘have only dancing.’ 

‘Most of the boys hate dancing,’ said Mabel. 

‘Some of them don’t a bit,’ urged Dolly, ‘and those who do 
can stay away; I don’t want them. But don’t have entertainments ; 
they always leave a horrid mess that takes hours to clear away 
after them.’ 

‘It’s all very well for you, Dolly,’ said Mabel, laughing, ‘ but 
I shall have to keep the boys in order; and last time they played 
at robbers, tramping about all over the house, and when everyone 
had gone there was one of them left behind upstairs, Mr. Ashburn, 
howling to be let out of the cupboard !’ 

‘ Bobby Fraser, that was,’ said Dolly ; ‘ stupid little duffer. We 
won’t have him this time. And, mother darling, I want to dance 
all the time; and it’s my own party. Dancing is enough—it is 
really,’ she pleaded in a pretty frenzy of impatience. And Dolly 
got her own way as usual. 

Mabel was a little surprised at her own pleasure in seeing Mark 
again. She had looked forward to meeting him, but without being 
prepared for the wild joy that sprang up in her heart as he pressed 
her hand, and with that unmistakable delight in his eyes at being 
in her presence. ‘Do I care for him as much as that?’ she asked 
herself, and the question answered itself as such questions do. 

Mark was his own master now, for he had given up his appoint- 
ment at St. Peter’s, although Mr. Shelford strongly advised him 
to go in for some regular profession besides literature. 

‘There'll come a day,’ he told him, ‘ when you’ve played out all 
your tunes and your barrel is worn smooth, and no one will throw 
you any more coppers. Then you'll want a regular employment 
to fall back upon. Why don’t you get called ?’ 

‘Because I don’t want to be tied down,’ said Mark. ‘I want to 
go about and study character. I want to enjoy my life while I can.’ 

‘So did the grasshopper,’ said Mr. Shelford. 

‘You don’t believe in me, I know,’ said Mark. ‘ You think 
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I shall never do anything like “ Illusion” again. Well, I believe 
in myself. I think my tunes will last out my life at all events. 
I really work uncommonly hard. I have two novels ready for the 
press at this moment, which is pretty well for a mere grasshopper.’ 

‘ But wearing for a mere barrel-organ,’ said the old gentleman. 
‘Be careful ; don’t write too much. The public never forgive a 
disappointment. Whatever you do, give them of your best.’ 

And shortly after this conversation Mark left his novel, ‘ Sweet 
Bells Jangled,’ with Chilton and Fladgate, mentioning terms 
which even to himself seemed slightly exorbitant. He had a note 
from the firm in the course of a day or two, appointing an inter- 
view, and on going up to the publishing office found both of the 
partners waiting to receive him. Mr. Chilton was a spare, angular 
man, who confined himself chiefly to the purely financial depart- 
ment. 

‘We have dévided to accept your terms, subject to a few 
modifications which we can discuss presently,’ he said. 

‘You think the book is likely to be a success?’ asked Mark, 
unable to control his anxiety. 

‘Any work by the author of “ Illusion” is sure to command 
attention,’ said Mr. Chilton. 

‘But you like the subject ?’ pursued Mark. 

Mr. Chilton coughed. ‘I can express no opinion,’ he said. ‘I 
don’t profess to be a judge of these matters. Fladgate has read 
the book ; he will tell you what he thinks about it.’ 

But Mr. Fladgate remained silent, and Mark, much as he 
longed to press him, was too proud to do so. However, as the 
firm demanded a rather considerable reduction of the original 
terms, Mr. Fladgate, in explanation, admitted at length that he 
did not consider ‘Sweet Bells Jangled’ altogether up to the 
standard of Mark’s first work, and intimated that it would not be 
advisable to risk bringing it out before the spring season. 

‘I see,’ said Mark, nettled ; ‘ you are not particularly hopeful 
about it?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. Fladgate, with a wave of his hand, ‘I wouldn’t 
say that. Chance has a good deal to do with these affairs—a good 
deal todo. I confess I miss some of the qualities that charmed 
me in your “Illusion.” It reads to me, if I may say so, like an 
earlier effort, a much earlier effort; but it may hit the popular 
taste for all that; and it is certainly in quite a different vein.’ 

Mark came away rather depressed, but he soon persuaded him- 
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self that a publisher was a not infallible judge of literary merit ; 
and then, the firm had every object in depreciating the work whilst 
negotiations were proceeding. For all that he felt uncomfortable 
now and then, and he had not wholly got rid of his depression by 
the time of Dolly’s birthday party. 

On his arrival, he found that Dolly’s wish had been gratified. 
Dancing was the main attraction, and in the principal room were 
the usual iron-fisted pianist and red-faced cornet-player, who should 
be such profound moralists with all their nightly experiences; 
and dainty little girls were whirling round with the fortunate boys 
who had elder sisters at home to bully them into acquiring the 
mysteries of the valse, while the less favoured stood in doorways 
gibing with the scornfulness of envy. 

The least observing might trace the course of several naive 
preferences and innocent flirtations during the earlier part of the 
evening. Big bright-faced boys in devoted attendance on shy and 
unconscious small maidens many years their juniors, and, en 
revanche, determined little ladies triumphantly towing about 
smaller boys, who seemed sometimes elated, but mostly resigned, 
while one youthful misogynist openly rebelled and fled to Mabel 
for protection, declaring ungallantly that he would rather be ‘at 
home in bed than bothered like that any longer.’ 

Dolly was enjoying herself amazingly; dancing chiefly, however, 
with her dearest girl friend for the time being, since none of the 
boys danced well enough to please either of them. And besides, 
boys rather bored Dolly, to whom dancing, as yet, was merely a par- 
ticularly delightful form of exercise, and who had no precocious 
tendencies to coquetry. She deigned to dance once with Mark, 
after which he did his duty by trotting out a succession of calm 
and self-possessed little girls, who were as unchildlike as if they 
had been out for a season or two. Then he thought he might 
reward himself by going to look for Mabel, whom he found in one 
of the lower rooms endeavouring to amuse the smaller and non- 
dancing members of the company. She was standing under the 
centre lamp, flushed and laughing, with two or three children 
clinging to her dress, and met his amused and admiring eyes with 
a little gesture of comic despair. 

‘We’ve played all the games*that were ever invented,’ she 
said ; ‘and now some of them are getting rough and the rest cross, 
and there’s half an hour before supper, and I don’t in the least 
know what to do with them till then,’ 
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‘Shall I see what J can do with them?’ said Mark rather 
rashly. 

‘Oh, if you would it would be so kind of you. I’m afraid 
you don’t know what you are exposing yourself to.’ 

Mark, not being devoted to children, felt more than a little 
dubious himself; but he wanted to be associated with her in 
something, and volunteered manfully. 

‘ Look here,’ he began, as they all stood about staring at him, 
‘Miss Langton’s a little tired. I—I am going to play with you 
a little now. “What shall we have, eh? Blind man’s buff?’ 

But they had had that, and presently one small boy, bolder 
than the rest, said, ‘Play at being Jumbo’—a proposal which 
seemed generally popular. ; 

‘Then may I leave you here?’ said Mabel. ‘I must go and 
speak to mother about something. Don’t let them be too tire- 
some.” 

This was by no means what Mark had bargained for; but he 
found himself deserted and reduced to ‘play at being Jumbo’ 
with the best possible grace. It was a simple but severe game, 
consisting in the performer of the principal r6le—who was Mark 
himself on this occasion—going down on his hands and knees 
and staggering about the carpet, while everyone else who could 
find room climbed on his back and thumped him on the head. 
At last, in self-defence, he was obliged to get rid of them by in- 
timating that he had gone mad, when he had to justify his words 
by careering round the room trumpeting fiercely, while the chil- 
dren scuttled away before him in an ecstasy of sham terror. At 
first Mark was profoundly miserable, and even glad that Mabel 
had not remained to witness his humiliation; but by and by he 
began to enter into the spirit of the thing, and had entirely for- 
gotten his dignity by the time Mabel reappeared. Caffyn (who 
had now returned from the Featherstones’) stood in the doorway 
behind her, and looked on with a smile of pity, but she saw 
nothing ridiculous in Mark just then (and, as he was probably 
aware, he could stand such tests better than most’: men). She 
only thought that this willingness to sacrifice himself for others 
was a pleasant trait in his character. 

‘Don’t get up, Ashburn; ‘it’s delightful to see you making 
yourself so hot, my dear fellow,’ said Caffyn. ‘One doesn’t get 
the chance of seeing a successful author ramping about on all 


fours every day.’ 
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‘I can’t get up,’ said Mark; and in fact a small but un- 
pleasantly sturdy boy had pounced on him as he paused for breath, 
and, with the sense that he was doing something courageous, was 
in course of taming the elephant with a hearth-brush. 

‘What a shame!’ cried Mabel; ‘Tommy, you horrid boy, 
you’re hurting Mr. Ashburn.’ And the hearth-brush was certainly 
coming down with considerable vigour on the small of the amateur 
elephant’s back. 

‘I think myself, gasped Mark, ‘that I could bear being 
shipped off to America now.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ she said compassionately, ‘you mustn’t be 
tormented any more. Tommy, let the poor elephant alone you’ve 
tamed him very nicely.’ 

‘Jumbo had his hind legs tied,’ urged Tommy, who had a 
taste for realism. 

‘T don’t think that will be necessary,’ objected Mark. ‘I’m 
beautifully tame now, Master Tommy; observe the mildness of 
my eye.’ 

‘The game’s over now,’ said Mabel with decision. ‘ There, 
Mr. Ashburn, your elephant life is over. Tommy, come and 
button my glove for me, like a dear fellow. How dreadfully hot 
you are! And now Mr. Caffyn is going to recite something ; 
come upstairs, all of you, and listen.’ 

For Mrs. Langton had begged him to do something to amuse 
the children. ‘I don’t want them to dance too much,’ she had 
said. ‘If you could manage to cool them down before supper!’ 

‘Tl cool them down,’ said Caffyn to himself, with one of his 
peculiar impulses to safe and secret malevolence. ‘If you will 
get them all together, dear Mrs. Langton,’ he replied, ‘I'll see 
what I can do.’ And accordingly he entertained them with a 
harrowing little poern about a poor child dying of starvation in a 
garret, and dreaming of wealthier and happier children enjoying 
themselves at parties, which made all the children uncomfortable, 
and some of the less stolid ones cry. And then he told them a 
ghost story, crammed with ingenious horrors, which followed most 
of them home to bed. 

Mabel listened in burning indignation ; she would have liked 
to stop him, but grown-up persons were beginning to filter in, and 
she was afraid of making anything like a scene by interfering. 
However, when he came up blandly after the performance she let 
him see her opinion of it. 
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‘Oh, they like to have their flesh creep,’ he said with a shrug ; 
‘ it’s one of the luxuries of youth.’ 

‘It isn’t a wholesome one,’ said she; ‘but I know you have 
your own theories of the proper way to amuse a child.’ She felt 
a revival of her disgust for the sly treachery he had revealed once 
before. He gave her a cold, keen glance, and the lines round his 
mouth tightened for an instant. 

‘You haven’t forgiven me, then ?’ he said. 

‘I can’t forget,’ she answered in a low voice. 

‘We both have good memories, it seems,’ he retorted with a 
short laugh as he held up a curtain for her to pass, and turned away. 

It was after supper, and most of the children had been weeded 
out to be replaced by children of a larger growth. Mark came 
up to Mabel as she stood by the doorway, while the musicians 
were playing the first few bars of a waltz, and each couple was 
waiting for some other to begin before them. ‘You promised 
me a dance,’ he said, ‘in reward for my agility as an elephant. 
Aren’t your duties over now ?’ 

‘I think everybody knows everybody now, and no one is 
sitting out,’ said Mabel; ‘but really I would rather not dance 
just yet, I’m a little tired.’ For the Fréulein was still away with 
her family in Germany, and most of the work had fallen upon 
Mabel, who was feeling some need of a rest. Mark did not try 
to persuade her. 

‘You must be,’ he agreed. ‘Will you—do you mind sitting 
this dance out with me?’ 

She made no objection, and they were presently sitting to- 
gether under the soft light of the ribbed Chinese lanterns in a 
fernery at the back of the rooms. 

‘When we go back,’ said Mabel, ‘I want to introduce you to 
a Miss Torrington, a great admirer of your book. But you don’t 
care about such things, do you?’ 

‘I wish with all my soul I might never hear of the book 
again,’ said Mark gloomily. ‘I—I beg your pardon; it sounds 
ungrateful; and yet—if you knew—if you only knew!’ He 
was in one of his despondent moods just then, when his skeleton 
came out of the cupboard and gibbered at him. What right had he, 
with this fraud on his soul, to be admitted even to the ordinary 
friendship of a high-minded girl? What would she say to him if 
she knew? And for a moment he felt a mad impulse to tell her. 

‘I wish you would tell me,’ she said gently, as if answering 
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the impulse. But the suggestion, put into words, sobered him. 
She would despise him—she must. He could not bear to see his 
shame reflected in her eyes. So he told her half-truths only. 

‘It is only that I am so tired of being tied to a book,’ he said 
passionately. ‘Tied? Iamabook. Everyone I meet sees in me, not 
a man to be judged and liked for himself, but something to criticise 
and flatter, and compare with the nature he revealed in print.’ 

Half truth as this was, it was more sincere than such confi- 
dences are apt to be. 

‘Your book is you——or a part of you,’ said Mabel. ‘It seems 
so absurd that you should be jealous of it.’ 

‘IT am,’ he said; ‘ not so much with others, but when I am with 
you it tortures me. When you show me any kindness I think : “ She 
would not say that—she would not do this—if I were not the author 
of ‘Illusion.’ She honours the book-—not you—only the book.”’ 

‘ How unjust,’ said Mabel. She could not think it a perverted 
form of diseased vanity. He plainly undervalued his work him- 
self, and its popularity was a real vexation to him. She could 
only be sorry for him. 

‘But I see proof of it in others every now and then,’ con- 
tinued Mark, ‘people who do not connect me at first with 
“ Cyril Ernstone.” Only the other day some of them went so 
far as to apologise for having snubbed me—“ before they knew 
who I was.” I don’t complain of that, of course—I’m not such 
an idiot—but it does make me doubtful of the other extreme. 
And I cannot bear the doubt in your case!’ 

His eyes were raised pleadingly to hers; he seemed longing, 
and yet dreading, to speak more plainly. Mabel’s heart beat 
quicker; there was a subtle delicious flattery in such self-abase~ 
ment before her of a man she admired so much. Would he say 
more then, or would he wait? As far as she knew her own mind 
she hoped he would wait a little longer. She said nothing, being 
perhaps afraid of saying too much. ‘Yet I know it will be so,’ 
said Mark; ‘the book will be forgotten with the next literary 
sensation, and I shall drop under with it. You will see me about 
less often, till one day you pass me in the street and wonder who 
I am, and if you ever met me at all.’ 

‘I don’t think I ever gave you the right to say that,’ she 
said, wounded at his tone; ‘and you ought to know that I should 
not do anything of the sort.’ 

‘Will you tell me this,’ he said, and his voice trembled with 
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anxiety—‘ if—if I had not written this book which was happy 
enough to give you some pleasure—if I had met you simply as 
Mark Ashburn, a man who had never written a line in his life, 
would you have been the same to me—would you have felt even 
such interest in me as I like to think sometimes you do feel? 





Try to give me an answer... . You don’t know how much it 
will mean to me!’ 

Mabel took refuge in the impersonal. ‘Of course,’ she said, 
‘one often likes a person one never saw very much for something 
he has done—but I think, if you ever do meet him and then don’t 
like him for himself, you dislike him all the more for disappoint- 
ing you. It’s a kind of reaction, I suppose.’ 
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‘Tell me this too,’ Mark entreated, ‘is—is that my case?’ 

‘If it had been,’ she said softly, ‘do you think I should have 
said that ?’” 

Something in her tone gave Mark courage to dare everything. 

‘Then you do care for me a little?’ he cried. ‘ Mabel, I can 
speak now. I loved you ever since I first saw you in that old 
country church. I never meant to tell you so soon, but I can’t 
help it. I want you—I can’t live without you! Will you come 
to me, Mabel ?’ 

She put both hands trustfully in his as she said, ‘ Yes, 
Mark,’ and without any more words just then on either side, their 
troth was plighted. He was still holding the hands she had 
resigned to him, hardly daring as yet to believe in this realisation 
of his dearest hopes, when someone stepped quickly in through 
the light curtains. It was Caffyn, and he put up his eyeglass to 
conceal a slight start as he saw who were there. 

‘Sent to look for somebody’s fan ; told it was left on the folding 
chair. Ah, sorry to trouble you, Ashburn ; that’s it behind you; I 
won’t say I found you sitting on it.’ And he went out with his prize. 

‘TI think, after that,’ said Mabel, with a little laugh, though 
she was annoyed too, ‘ you had better take me back again.’ 

And Mark obeyed, feeling that the unromantic interruption 
had effectually broken the spell. Fortunately it had happened 
after, and not before his fate had been decided. 

The evening was over, and he was waiting to recover his hat 
and overcoat when he was joined by Caffyn. ‘Umbrella missing ?’ 
began the latter; ‘mine is, like the departed Christians on the 
tombstones, you know, “not lost—but gone before.” Are you 
going my way? Come on then.’ 

When they were outside in the moonlight, he took Mark’s 
arm and said, ‘ You’ve got something to tell me, haven’t you?’ 

‘I told you I should come to you for congratulations when we 
were at Triberg,’ said Mark, ‘but I never hoped to be able to 
come so soon. She has said “ Yes,” old fellow. I can’t trust 
myself to talk about it just yet, but I can’t help telling you that.’ 

Caffyn clapped him on the back with a shout of rather wild 
laughter. ‘What a fortunate beggar you are!’ he said; ‘fame, 
fortune—and now a eharming girl to crownit all. You'll be rous- 
ing the envy of the gods soon, you know—unless you're careful ! 
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TWO MINOR CHARACTERS: 


‘PETER’ AND THE APOTHECARY. 


(ROMEO AND JULIET.) 


Let those that play your clowns speak no more than is set down for them. 
Hamlet. 


In these days, when Shaksperian humour is so little understood or 
appreciated, that in the chief home of ‘the legitimate,’ the latest 
production of Shakspere’s most exquisite comedy ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing’ was unaccountably marred by the paring down 
of Dogberry and Verges to a tame and unmeaning buffoonery ; or 
when in another production (‘Merchant of Venice’) Launcelot 
Gobbo seems to have been voted ‘a bore,’ and his scenes put on 
with an inefficient flatness and want of humour, it may not be 
out of place to call attention to some other minor characters 
which have often suffered from misapprehension. It is not, how- 
ever, fair to blame pit and gallery for what nowadays is more 
the dulness of the refined class that haunt our stalls, whose 
inability to appreciate true humour or pathos is so extraordinary 
that they seem to have got iced up in a passionless civilisation, to 
which a tear or genuine laugh would seem an unnatural distortion 
of their nervous system. These Shaksperian ‘ clowns’ will often 
furnish food for deeper reflection than will strike one at first 
sight ; their humour is full of feeling, charged with flashes that 
pierce ‘ bare forked humanity’ right to the heart, and carry con- 
viction to us more forcibly than the set oration of kings and friars, 
priests and statesmen, for they are always natural, full of plain, 
homely wit, and make us feel they belong to our own ordinary 
selves. 

The term ‘clown,’ indeed, in the Shaksperian sense, has been 
so dreadfully misapplied that it is almost a vain hope to think of 
diverting the reader’s mind from the coarse picture which that 
term usually conveys—to obliterate all trace of that pink and 
white grotesqueness conjured up by the memories of circus or 
pantomime, and to raise before him the natural philosopher—the 
true, out-spoken friend and faithful follower who seems such an 
inseparable dramatis persona to the Elizabethan drama. Indeed, 
the more one studies their traits, humours and songs, the more 
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one realises that it is Shakspere himself that is speaking through 
these quaint disguises. They are far more than a Greek chorus— 
they are individuals, with a distinct individuality, yet with an 
undercurrent of shrewd common sense running through all—more 
than a commentary on the actions of the leading personages, for 
they infuse themselves into the piece, and lend a characterisation 

8 which is part and parcel of it. They are genial sons of the 
soil, taking their inspirations from nature direct, with a quick 
ear for the melodies of woods—‘ the sermons in stones,’ and ¢ good 
in everything’ philosophy. Naturalness, as opposed to pedantry 
and artificiality, is the keynote of them all—Touchstone, Feste, 
Costard, Lear’s Fool, Autolycus, the clown in ‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well,’ and, lastly, poor Peter. 

Now, our object will be to replace Peter on his original status, 
as gathered from his creator’s own hand, and to rescue him from 
the false notions derived from the unmerciful way in which he 
has generally been, in stage parlance, ‘ clowned ;’ and, coupled with 
him, that wonderful tragic epitome, the Apothecary; for these 
two, though utterly and entirely distinct, are usually, at least in 
the provinces, allowed to be doubled by the low comedian—and 
this we call representing Shakspere ! 

First, as regards Peter: he usually suffers not only from being 
‘cut’ by the ruthless hands of stage-managers—the only scene, 
in fact, that gives us an insight into his character (end of act iv. 
se. 5) being invariably omitted, but he also has two other ser- 
vants’ parts grafted on to him, viz., the one who takes Capulet’s 
letter of invitation in act i. se. 2, and ‘a servant’ in the follow- 
ing scene who hurries Lady Capulet and Nurse to the banquet. 
Now, the Peter of the text is certainly not one of these, or he would 
have been mentioned by name ; and, moreover, he is rather above 
these, being what a modern butler would call ‘ an upper,’ for see how 
he retorts on the musicians with his dagger when they term him 
‘serving creature.’ He is a privileged retainer of Capulet’s house- 
hold, whose sole duty seems to be attendance on the Nurse; for 

‘ the Nurse, we must observe, is what ‘ Bon Gaultier’ would call 
‘a superior person.’ She sits up with Lady Capulet in her bed- 
room, is consulted by that haughty dame on her most private 
affairs and her daughter’s settlement by marriage ; she has un- 
limited control over Juliet, attends the ball-room and converses 
with the guests; and, lastly, even ventures to interpose in the 
midst of Capulet’s fiercest outburst of passion (act iii. se. 5). 
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May we not suppose that she had, in a way, adopted Peter as her 
companion since the death of that ‘merry man’ her husband, 
and the loss of ‘ poor Susan’? ‘ Now Susan is with God—she was 
too good for me,’ says this garrulous old soul, who could not live 
without someone to gossip with, and Peter will serve well for such, 
being, as one imagines, rather an elderly retainer,' past the 
heyday of work. ‘Not so young, sir, to love a woman for sing- 
ing, nor so old to dote on her for anything,’ as Kent says, when 
disguised as a servant, and he has struck one as being in some 
ways a counterpart of Peter, to which we refer again. More- 
over, it is not likely that the Capulets would allow a good- 
looking youth to go in and out of Juliet’s private chamber, and 
Peter has too much shrewdness and staid prudence to be a mere 
boy. Besides, Juliet says ‘send thy MAN away’ (act ii. sc. 5), 
so we may suppose him, like Kent, to have years on his ‘ back 
forty-eight.’ Now, he is a good listener and a short and senten- 
tious speaker, so serves well for the Nurse to vent her scoldings 
on, or gabble of old times when Juliet was ‘a little prating thing,’ 
and could ‘ waddle all about.’ 

But, first, as regards dissevering Peter from the other servants, 
the reader may doubtless observe: ‘Oh, but Shakspere is always 
so diffuse, and introduces so many unnecessary characters and 
irrelevant remarks; and the scene of Peter and the musicians is 
altogether unrepresentable.’ This may be the casual opinion of 
those who never study the original text, but derive their impres- 
sions from an Acting edition; but we maintain that no actor can 
ever hope to carry out the idea of his author, even if, for the sake 
of an impatient and undiscerning public, he is obliged to abbre- 
viate the tragedy in representation, unless he has carefully studied 
every line of the untampered-with edition of the dramatist. 
To give a précis of it the adapter must study the whole, and the 
more he studies the more regretfully will he part with one line, 
for he will find that scarcely a passage can be omitted without 
destroying some delicate touch of character, some light play of 
humour, or some shade of hidden meaning, or without passing by 


Much that may bid us pause, if pondered fittingly. 


Now, the one particular point of Peter’s character that strikes 
us at first sight is his prudence, and also his freedom from the 


1 The introduction of a youthful Peter at the Lyceum was a modern innovation, 
and as unwarranted by tradition as by the text. 
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general infection of the great party quarrel. The whole plot 
hinges, as we know, on the rivalry of the two houses, Capulet and 
Montague. 


Two households, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean, 


says the opening chorus, and the play begins with the inferior 
members of those households taking up the quarrel of their 
masters, Sampson and Gregory on the Capulet, Abram and Bal- 
thazar on the Montague side. Each one of these serves to point 
the moral of the piece, namely, the evils that flow from this 
senseless quarrel ; and the false loyalty to petty chiefs rather 
than to the welfare of the State, which was the curse of medieval 
Italy. 

‘The quarrel is between our masters, and us their men,’ says 
Gregory ere the fray begins ; others rush on, till the leaders them- 
selves are involved in the strife—but, mark you, Peter is not 
there. 

Like the Nurse, he seems perfectly indifferent to the family 
feud ; he will converse with Romeo or Mercutio, who are on the 
opposite side, without remonstrance. He does not resent their 
rude ‘ chaff’ of the Nurse—a vulgar old woman is not a subject to 
incite the chivalry of an Italian in her defence ; as long as she is 
not actually assailed he will not draw sword. Observe the ex- 
quisite dry humour of his speech, and compare it with a very 
similar one of Kent, as thus: 

Peter, I saw no man use you at his pleasure: if I had, my weapon should 


quickly have been out, I warrant you: I dare draw as soon as another man, if I 
see occasion in a good quarrel, and the law on my side. 


Kent, when offering his service to Lear, says: 


I do profess to be no less than I seem: to serve him truly that will put me in 
trust, to converse with him that is wise and says little, to fear judgment, to fight 
nhen I cannot choose, and to eat no fish. 

Now both make no idle boast of their readiness to fight ; 
Peter draws his dagger on the musicians, Kent draws his sword 
on Goneril’s steward. 

But Peter’s affections are not with his immediate mistress, 
the old Nurse—they have been won by sweet Juliet; though he 
may only worship afar off, and is bid to stand at the gate of her 
garden, yet it is for Juliet’s sake that he guards her Nurse, and 
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patiently attends to the latter’s little weaknesses. Beneath the 
humble drudgery of carrying her fan and fetching her ‘ aqua-vitz,’ 
he nourishes a faithful devotion to his young mistress, and although 
not taken into her confidence completely as to her secret love- 
passages, owing to the Nurse’s prudent maxim that ‘three may 
keep counsel putting one away,’ yet he has daily access to her 
private apartments and garden, and in that dutiful service he 
attends not to the unceasing broils of Montague and Capulet ; 
happy only if he can win a smile from her lips as he goes and re- 
turns on her errands with the Nurse. Dull of perception, perhaps, 
and not easily embroiled, he makes a safe companion to the latter, 
and, resenting her unjust rating of him, he leaves her to confer 
with Romeo, while he steals off to have a convivial chat, probably 
with Romeo’s ‘man’ at the street-corner, till sharply recalled at 
the end of the interview. 

After the following scene we lose sight of Peter altogether till 
that sad bridal morn when Juliet lies apparently dead on her couch; 
‘ the wedding cheer’ is ‘turned to a burial feast ;’ and then all the 
pent-up emotion of that subdued rugged nature is loosed; all the 
love for that young mistress, which had never revealed itself be- 
fore, is startlingly aroused by that awfully sudden spectacle of her 
cold, stiff body and closed eyes: 


Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 


Peter enters just as the bereaved Capulet and Nurse are dismissing 
the band of musicians hired for the wedding procession ; for they, 
Capulet and Nurse, in their coarse, worldly notions have no 
capability of understanding music except as the noisy clang of 
merry-making and revelry. But poor, broken-hearted Peter in 
his deeper philosophy knows the comfort that music can bring to 
the sorrow-stricken ; ‘ Musicians, oh, musicians! Heart’s ease, 
heart’s ease! Oh, an you will have me live, play heart’s ease !’ 

How pitifully touching is his reiterated request! Though no 
musician, he has a keen and delicate ear for those 


Chords which find an echo in the heart that’s full of woe; 


which these dull hirelings refuse to sound. ‘Why heart’s ease?’ 
says one of them coldly. ‘Oh,’ says honest Peter, ‘ because my 
heart itself plays—my heart is full; oh, play me some merry 
dump to comfort me!’ Shakspere is inculcating in this touching 
little scene the soul-soothing power of melody, as he does in so 
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many plays—song or music are mentioned incidentally in twenty- 
seven of them. Cleopatra calls for ‘music, moody food of us that 
feed on love,’ when pining for Antony’s presence. The forsaken 
Queen Catherine bids her waiting gentlewoman— 

Take thy lute, wench; my soul grows sad with troubles ; 

Sing, and disperse them if thou canst. 
That same queen dies to ‘sadand solemn music.’ Mariana, in her 
moated grange, calls for music to solace her: 


My mirth it much displeased, but pleased my woe. 


Brutus, with his soul full of forebodings, calls to his boy ‘ to touch 

thy instrument a strain or two.’ And even the tyrant King John 

is soothed in his death agonies by the sweet power of music. 
Pembroke. He is more patient—even now he sung. 


P. Henry. ’Tis strange that death should sing ! 
‘King John,’ act v. sc. 7. 


It is not the critical musician who can hear and enjoy that 
heavenly sensation that soothes our sorrow and comes, as it were, 
as our sweet tender companion to fill up the room of the absent one 
—but it is the natwral man, the clown. All Shakspere’s clowns 
are musical, and grow more musical in distress. Lear asks that 


most pathetic of fools : 


When were you wont to be so full of songs ? 

Fool. I have used it, nuncle, ever since thou madest thy daughters thy 
mothers. 
He sings in the storm. Autolycus, the rude knave, comes in 
blithe and singing, though he is ‘ out of service’ and ‘ has worn 
three pile;’ and here again the natural man, Peter, is opposed 
to the artificial ones, the Rebecks, the Soundposts, the Catlings 
who can run up and down their scales and no more. ‘I will carry 
no crotchets,’ cries Peter enraged, with his dagger drawn at their 
imputation of ‘serving creature’; ‘ I’ll re you, I'll fa you; do you 
note me ?’ 

First Mus. An you re us, and fa us, you note us. 

Second Mus. Pray you put up your dagger, and put out your wit. 
The soul of music is utterly lost to them, they can only sound so 
many tunes for so much money ; when Peter refuses to give them 
money they are wroth, and can only return it by insult. 

Peter. I will then give it you soundly. 

First Mus. What will you give us? 


Peter. No money, on my faith; but the gleek : I will give you the minstrel. 
9—5 
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Yes, he ‘can gleek ’ (i.e. moralise or satirise) ‘ upon occasion,’ like 
Bottom. He is the better minstrel, and grief has inspired his 
heart with song as the only true consolation. 


First Mus. Then will I give you the serving creature. 
Peter. Then will I lay the serving-creature’s dagger on your. pate; I will 
carry no crotchets: I'll 7 you, I'll fa you; do you note me? 


Yes, the sullen drudge is changed by grief to a poet—a natural 
philosopher, and will ‘dry-beat with an iron wit,’ and put up his 
iron dagger. Humour and pathos ever lie close together ; Peter’s 
dry wit but covers a breaking heart—it is the hysterical laugh 
which is more painful than tears; and so he drives it home to 
them with his burden of— 

When griping griefs the heart doth wound, 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 


Then music with her silver sound ; 
Why silver sound? why music with her silver sound? What say you, Simon 


Catling ? 
. First Mus. Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet sound. 
Peter. Pretty! what say you, Hugh Rebeck ? 
Second Mus. I say—silver sound, because musicians sound for silver. 
Peter. Pretty too! what say you, James Soundpost ? 
Third Mus, Faith, I know not what to say ! 


What poor, mean-spirited, little minds do these three answers 
reveal to us! Peter is lifted far above these sordid wretches, far 
above the worldly Capulets, by that ‘one touch of nature —grief’s 
sudden thrilling touch ; we are all better men after loss—when 
spiritual things are suddenly placed before us. ‘The idea’ of our 
loved lost ones shall ‘ sweetly creep into the study of imagination,’ 
and purify from dross; from the grovelling, wretched hunger 
after gold; the petty cares of everyday existence; the little 
worries that fret us as we rise, eat, and lie down to fitful slum- 
bers; then suddenly, terribly sudden, the great shock comes, and 
we are raised by sorrow to feel all love is born to loss; to know 


too late— 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack’t and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value—then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 


So it was with Peter: and he gives the true exposition as he 
rushes out hysterically, mournfully singing: 
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Peter. O, I ery you mercy! you are the singer. I will say for you. It is— 
music with her silver sound, because such fellows as you have seldom gold for 
sounding : Then music with her silver sound 
With speedy help doth lend redress. [Lvit, singing. 
And so he leaves these tinkling brasses, who are lost in amazement 
and fussy indignation : 


First Mus. What a pestilent knave is this same ! 
Second Mus. Hang him, Jack! Come, we'll in here: tarry for the mourners, 
and stay dinner ! 


No thoughts but for the ‘funeral baked meats.’ What a bitter 
satire on undertakers’ rites! Yes, apparently then, as now, Eng- 
lishmen could do nothing without ‘a dinner, even in paying 
their last respects. Rather give me honest Peter’s discordant 
voice singing from his very heart, with the tears welling from 
his eyes, than all the pomp of pall and plumes. His grief is not 
comfortless, he has ‘ music with her silver sound.’ Yet now all is 
a blank for him; Juliet has gone, he can gossip with the old 
Nurse no more—Juliet is not! He is one more victim drawn 
into that fated love-passion—but one more fly on the wheel of 
fortune. Those ‘ misadventured piteous overthrows’ in drawing 
the faithful follower along with them have awoke the better 
portion of his nature, which otherwise might have lain dormant. 
The tomb of love is not a vault but a ‘ feasting presence full of 
light,’ and sheds a purifying ray on all gathered round it. Such 
is the lesson of poor Peter, and though this short scene lies really 
outside the direct dramatic action of the play, and hence unre- 
presentable, it is not only well worth the study of the thought- 
ful reader, as full of some of the truest touches of the great master, 
but will also help the more casual lover of Shaksperian drama to 
enter more warmly into the representations of those ‘clipt’ minor 
characters which throng the stage, when he knows with what 
loving care Shakspere seems to have finished off every one of 
them, however slight the sketch. What a feeling he had for the 
‘minor’ parts! and how he wrote for a complete, adequate cast 
rather than for ‘Stars’ is hinted at in the comparison and veiled 
reproof to his audience in ‘ Richard II’: 


As in a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him who enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. 
Thinking of this we may feel some little interest even in Peter’s 


brief entrances and exits. 
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And now to turn to that other minor character. We leave 
Juliet on her seeming death-bed, with a sigh of sympathy for 
Peter, and the next act opens in Mantua, with Romeo before the 
doors of that nameless Apothecary. In a provincial theatre a low 
comedian once said to us, after coming off from playing the above, 
‘I don’t know how it is, but the Apothecary’s entrance is always 
the signal for a laugh.’ He knew it was not a comic character — 
he felt he had failed to impress it upon the audience; it was not 
so much his fault as the result of a wrong allotment of parts, the 
absurdity of the provincial custom of doubling unsuitable charac- 
ters. Happily in all first-class theatres there is more enlighten- 
ment, though still we are afraid there lurks a certain suspicion of 
grotesqueness in the Apothecary. Yet, if we pause seriously to 
consider that brief scene, we may find more subject for a sigh than 
even in the tragical loves of Romeo and Juliet. For their deaths 
have the relief of a love that ennobles the sacrifice ; but here is a 
piece of lost humanity, a too true picture of many influences to 
good blotted out by the all-conquering absorption of one vice— 
and that the meanest, the commonest—the love of gold for its 
own sake. That this Apothecary is not a mere ‘ utility’ part seems 
revealed to us by the elaborate description of him before he 
enters ; we know him before we see him, and are aware of his 
antecedents, having an epitome of his personality laid bare by 
that masterly hand, whose details all have a deep meaning, and are 
not dashed in to pad a scene or to adorn a set speech. We can 
see this poor Apothecary as he threads his slow way—unobserving, 
yet all observed, of the crowds that jostle him in the streets. 
He was evidently one that would strike you at first sight, and 
make you turn round to look twice at as Romeo did. 

I do remember an apothecary, 

And hereabouts he dwells, which late I noted 

Culling of simples ; meagre were his looks, 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. 
Cassius, too, was a meagre man ; the restless conspirator and the 
student of nature’s mysteries look meagre, ‘and sleep not o’ 
nights:’ preoccupation of mind, soured disappointment had as 
much to answer for that apothecary’s meagreness as the ‘ famine 
in his cheeks’: 

Need and oppression starveth [or, as Collier reads, stareth] in thy eyes. 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. 


Like Cassius, he brooded over the oppression of injustice. The 
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world was his Cesar—the tyranny of ignorance had shunned his 
labours and his researches in pursuit of knowledge, and had left 
him to starve in his need. 


The world affords no law to make thee rich, 


urges Romeo. The beggary that breeds contempt and not com- 
passion was written plainly on him, for it was the poverty of the 
man of science, who had gone out of his way to make himself poor, 
with the quixotic sacrifice of present comfort for future knowledge, 
and the selfish ambition of prying deeper than they did into the 
secrets of nature—it was this that made sleek citizens of Mantua 
pass him coldly by with a shrug or a sneer. Just the very man— 


‘the perverted, wilful misanthrope—wronged and yet wronging 


himself still more—the Timon, with whom Shakspere seems to 
have had a sneaking sympathy, and holds up to us sadly for a few 
moments, painted in with such softening shades that we can- 
not refrain from pity for the wretch with all his faults, who 
is out of sympathy with his fellows. The study of natural 
science and medicines seems to have walked hand in hand in 
medieval days with a fateful knowledge of poisons and strange 
dabbling in ‘arts inhibited.’ Cardinal Beaufort in his death-bed 
ravings cries: 

Bid the apothecary bring the strong poison that I bought of him. 
But yet there were holy men who studied the herbalist’s art like 
good Friar Laurence, and how beautifully is this twofold property 
of good and evil in their art brought out and moralised upon by 
him in his opening speech. He likewise goes forth ‘culling of 
simples,’ not in ‘tattered weeds and overwhelming brows,’ but 
with head erect, and broad clear brow, welcoming the morn, and 
rejoicing in the beneficent triumph of God’s sun over ‘ flecked 
darkness’ : 

The day to cheer and night o’ dank dew to dry. 

He must fill up an ‘ osier cave’ (not a ‘needy shop’) ‘ with baleful 
weeds and precious juiced flowers.’ He is as poor as the Apothe- 
cary, but he is content to benefit his kind, not restless to acquire 
learning merely for the sake of gain. His aims are utterly 
unselfish and noble; yet he is quite as intimate with the evil 
properties of his drugs, and almost foreshadows the Apothecary 
in his comparisons of the good and evil of the herbalist’s know- 
ledge : 


Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 
And vice sometime’s by action dignified. 
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He knows that in man’s nature, 


Two such opposed kings encamp them still, 
In man as well as herbs—grace and true will, 
And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up the plant. 


But now we stand in that street of Mantua, where that same 
‘needy man doth dwell;’ and, ‘being holiday, the beggar’s shop 
is shut.’ Yet for him is no real holiday—the light of joy and 
recreition never visits him—there he sits moody and solitary 
within his closed shutters, with no ray of the golden light of an 
Italian summer noon to gladden his sullen soul; with no com- 
panion, no ‘ love obedience-troops of friends ’ to cheer his old age. 
How much lies in that ‘being holiday!’ It conjures up the 
lonely man who cannot enjoy ‘a holiday.’ We have known of an 
old city clerk who had toiled and hoarded all his life being utterly 
perplexed and indignant at a statute Bank Holiday, and preferring 
to come and sit in the office unable to enjoy himself; and when 
a man has arrived at that point of gloom and depression we feel 
that life can only be a burden to him. And now he enters— 
cautiously peeping out on the unwonted customer to his weird 
shop. ‘Who calls so loud?’ The human voice is startling to 
his solitary silence—the voice of man is associated but with the 
scoffing laugh or contemptuous abuse. And yet, perhaps, in his 
youth he started with some high-aspiring notions of benefiting 
mankind, of diving into the unfathomable secrets of nature and 
snatching the elixir of life—the philosopher’s stone—from her close 
grasp; some such ideal as we all start with ere we find it ‘ gone, 
alas, like our youth too soon!’ Where are his hopes of leaving 
a mark upon his generation—of the building another round 
on the ladder of science and medicine? What is his reward 
for nights of toil? His labour and watchfulness are belied 
as an unholy tampering with evil spirits, and pitiful indeed 
are the results of his collection; what has he to bequeath to 
posterity ? 

An alligator stuffed, and other skins 


Of ill-shaped fishes; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. 


Bitter hollow mockery on his lost ambition, the dead ashes of a 
wasted life, the ideal of his dreams deeply written on his wrinkled, 
hopeless forehead, ‘ Failure.’ Yet though the world may have 
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been hard upon him, I think we may discover the key of his 
failure in Romeo’s opening speech : 
I see that thou art poor ; 
Hold, there is forty ducats. 

There lies his weakness. Forty ducats! what stores of furnace, 
crucibles, or distillation jars would they not purchase! The gleam 
of those coins is fatal to him—the chink of those ducats drowns what 
might remain of a better nature, and yet there still lurks some 
pricks of conscience, some sense of moral reluctance to give that 
dram of poison. The sight of the handsome, noble youth with his 
pale face and wild looks, which tell a tale too well of sudden despera- . 
tion, strikes a chord of pity in that shrivelled breast. He hesi- 
tates; but with what miserable, mean objections! No bold, manly 
refusal—or no compromise like that which Friar Laurence gives 
to Juliet when asked for remedy and to assent to suicide; or he 
might have given a substitute for poison—some sleeping draught, 
such as good Dr. Cornelius gives the wicked queen in ‘ Cymbeline’ ; 
but, no, he merely stammers out : 


Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law, 
Is death to any he that utters them. 


This wretched affected fear of Mantua’s law Romeo soon brushes 
aside, for though it is true that ‘with the pain of death we'd 
hourly die rather than die at once,’ yet this poor subterfuge of the 
law which he has probably often evaded, and looked upon as 
framed by an unjust world, is but a staving off; he cannot keep 
his eyes from those ducats—he would fain be argued into think- 
ing he was doing no wrong, and the impetuous Romeo urges at 
once the very points he wanted : 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law ; 

The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 

Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
Another chink of that coveted gold and his last faint resistance is 
over; here is one who puts the very reasoning into his mouth 
which he was wishing for; yes, here is a gallant, well-spoken 
youth rushing on to destruction. He would save him, but he 
falters out under his breath : 


My poverty, but not my will, consents, 


Wonderful line ! which has passed into a household word from the 
force of its significance, from its appropriateness to nearly every- 
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one’s daily doings; the struggle of a weak man who is conscious 
of his responsibility before God, and yet acts against it, the 
corrupted mind committing treason against its own inclination ; 
the washing of hands of Pilate, the way in which we cheat our 
better feelings; ‘I would do right if I were rich,’ is the cry to- 
day, as it was then, but we must forego doing right, quench our 
conscience and keep our gold, for : 


My poverty, but not my will, consents. 


This poor Apothecary in that one line has claimed kinship with 
most of us, for his weakness is but the too common lot of humanity, 
if we truly knocked at our bosoms to ask what lies there like to 
his fault. He turns to the door—the devil in him hath con- 
quered—he fetches the phial, and, with a fearful glance round the 
deserted streets, pours the full loathsome directions into Romeo’s 
ears : 

Put this in any liquid thing you will, 

And drink it off ; and if you had the strength 

Of twenty men it would dispatch you straight. 
Then he receives the price for which he has sold the peace of his 
soul and creeps off, his back more bent, his limbs tottering, and 
that scar furrowed deeper into his brow, with the guilt of a seared 
eonscience which he will bear to his dying day—the accomplice 
of suicide!—his knowledge of drugs prostituted to the worst 
passions of mankind. Even now he hears the first echo of that 
remorse ringing in his ears, with that parting rejoinder of 
Romeo’s : 

There is thy gold ; worse poison to men’s souls, 

Doing more murders in this loathsome world, 

Than these poor compounds that thou may’st not sell. 


And hollow sounds the mockery of that— 
Farewell: buy food, and get thyself in flesh ! 


We know the gold will bring no fatness—it will only be a curse 
to him, that is even now burning in bis fingers, and will be 
hoarded up in his wretched fear, till at last it becomes hateful to 
his eyes, and will leave him tenfold more miserable than he was 
when he was at least innocent of direct complicity in a young 
man’s death. For, however much we may suspect that he was 
the man referred to by Lady Capulet previously : 


I will send to one in Mantua, 
Who shall give him [Romeo] such an unaccustomed draught 
That he will soon keep Tybalt company, 
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yet we may give him the benefit of the doubt. Mantua was suffer- 
ing from a plethora of poisoners, and there were doubtless many 
more directly marked and fitter agents for the unscrupulous 
Capulets. But now he is a direct participator, with a thorough 
knowledge of what his ‘ soon-speeding gear’ is intended for. We 
can almost hear his deep groan as he once more closes his door, 
with a last glance of remorse and compassion on the desperate 
Romeo; and if he hears soon of those two lovers found dead in the 
neighbouring city, at the tomb of the Capulets, well may we 
suppose that in anguish and fear of discovery he, too, may have 
taken a dose of the fatal compound, and ended his perverted life 
unpitied and forgotten. Requiescat! Perhaps more sinned 
against than sinning. But what a tragic epitome! what a hope- 
less, shuddering picture is there not put before us in the few 
moments that he is on the stage—only seven lines of speech, yet 
what a character to depict! Well may the réle be given toa 
leading actor, for it requires the finest talents of artist and actor 
to give us a real picture of that nameless Apothecary, for to look 
the part is almost as important as to act it. Mr. Mead at the 
Lyceum was one of the best we have seen, but then he should have 
‘been given the stage.” Romeo must subordinate himself for the 
moment, for full play is a necessity, for every look or movement 
is of importance in such a character-part—one that shall make us 
hold our breath, and feel a pang of that awe which real tragedy 
is destined to awaken in every heart of poetic sympathy. As 
there is poetry and tragedy in the life of the ragged beggar that 
we brush by in every-day life, of a deeper, more ennobling kind 
than in our own highly artificial sphere ; so from poor Peter and the 
Apothecary may we extract two lessons of true affection, and the 
dangers of morbid selfishness and engrossing greed, though it 
be for knowledge and pursuit of science. The loss of Juliet is as 
much a gain to Peter in elevating his nature as the gain of forty 
ducats is the ruin of the Apothecary. 








To Germans the Polish Jew is chiefly a figure-head for ridiculous 
anecdotes. English people cannot even boast of this kind of 
familiarity with him as an excuse for contempt. They do not 
know that he is in Germany the commonest comparison for ras- 
cality and meanness, and a standing example of the unwashed. 
‘ Every land has the Jews it deserves,’ says the Gallician novelist, 
Karl Emil Franzos, and he mentions an English one whose good- 
ness and charity are as immeasurable as his wealth and power. 
That a vestige of humanity is left in the Jews of Poland and 
Gallicia can only be accounted for by the proverbial toughness of 
the ‘peculiar people.’ In ‘Moschko von Parma’ the hero establishes 
his reputation for bravery by reminding a Polish captain that Jews 
are human beings. He pays dearly for his pluck, and finds out 
that he was mistaken after all. In that part of the world they 
are not considered human. 

The region that separates civilised Europe from the steppes 
is the country of which Franzos writes. Not only in language and 
geographical position, but politically and socially, it is half Asiatic. 
Eastern barbarism and Western culture exist there side by side. 
There are neighbourhoods where men still live a ‘ natural’ life, not 
of pastoral innocence but of animal degradation ; and two leagues 
offa German university town is doing its good work. Luminaries 
of fast society in Paris and Baden fly from their debts and return 
to their ancestral states to practise cruelties which a day’s journey 
westwards would procure for them a halter or penal servitude 
for life. The people of the soil are Ruthenes, a race so strong and 
vigorous that even Polish cruelty has not destroyed their elasticity. 
At every opportunity they are ready to rise and take revenge: as 
in 1848, when, instead of aiding their masters to. rebel against 
Austria, they remained loyal to the emperor, who had given them 
certain valuable rights, and when the nobles who fell into their 
hands had their heads mown off with scythes. 

Many illusions about the gentle and romantic Pole are dispelled 
by Franzos’ sketches and stories. We gather from them that 
in Gallicia at least the Pole is a contemptible creature—a sluggard 
with the reins of authority given into his incapable hands, a brute 
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with the opportunities of a despot. Franzos says it is incom- 
prehensible that all the official power of Gallicia should be given 
to Poles. Besides the Ruthenes, there is a large population of 
intelligent and wealthy Jews, and a colony of Germans. The 
Poles have earned the undying hatred of the peasants and the 
Jews by their barbarity and incompetence, and yet a shocking 
abuse of power is still permitted to them. The two volumes of 
sketches and stories, entitled ‘ From Semi-Asia’ and ‘ From Don 
to Danube,’ are a revelation of lawlessness and wickedness that 
would compare with a medieval chronicle. 

Of course writers for the Polish press have with one consent 
taken up the cudgels against Franzos. He replies that he has no 
prejudices against Poland as anation ; he reminds them that when 
they are oppressed his eloquence is at their service, and that his 
object is not to blacken a people, but to bring into light deeds 
done in darkness. It is true that one of his most ghastly stories is a 
description of the treatment of Polish political prisoners by Russians. 
It is called ‘ Under Compulsion.’ The writer travels from South 
Russia through Podolia to Bessarabia, and alights on his way at 
one of those inns managed by Jews with which his readers soon 
become familiar. A man dressed, excepting:for a white shirt, like 
a peasant, comes in to sell wood carving. The horror with which 
he is regarded, and the fierce despair in his face, rouse the 
stranger’s interest. He looks at the man’s wares, and notices the 
carving of a house which, he discovers, is done from memory. It 
is a model of the worker’s ancestral home in Lithuania, confiscated 
long since by the Russians, and now burnt down by them. A 
young Polish noble, leading a dreamy life amongst his books and 
near relations, he was arrested in 1848 and exiled to Siberia— 
that he might not become a revolutionist. After his health had 
been quite shattered by ten years’ work in the mines, he and the 
other prisoners were told that they were to be pardoned; and a 
dwelling-place, a trade, and a wife allotted to each of them. The 
mines were full, and the steppes in need of colonisation. Eight 
months’ march landed them in Mohilen. There a drunken and 
blasphemous priest christened them; for their conversion to the 
orthodox Greek Church was a condition of pardon. Then the 
young scoundrel, whose official duty it was to consult the prisoners’ 
wishes with regard to their choice of a trade, appeared on the 
scene. He considered it a good joke to abuse their confidence to 
the utmost, and force them into such conditions of life as they 
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specially desired to avoid. A gentle old lady, who asked 
to be a governess, was made washerwoman to the barracks. A 
consumptive schoolmaster, who begged to be allowed to die in 
country air, he sent as attendant to a criminal infirmary. The 
narrator asked for a place as bailiff on remote crown lands; he 
was made landlord of an inn on a bustling high road. But the 
most abominable scene of all was that in which the two gangs of 
men and women are confronted with each other and told that in 
an hour each husband must have chosen a wife. Among the men 
were criminals of the lowest type shoulder to shoulder with gentle- 
men and scholars. Women of the most brutal sort were jostling 
girls whose only crime had been their birth in a penal settlement, 
and ladies who, in rashly dreaming of liberty for others, bad 
lost their own. Some of these women, in fact, had proved too 
degraded even for a Russian prison to keep, and so were to be 
drafted off to the thinly populated steppes. The young Pole was 
paralysed by the infamous scene, yet almost overmastered by his 
longing to throttle the fellow in authority, who was mocking the 
motley company, and encouraging the more shameless ones to 
make their choice. When the hour was nearly up, he rescued a 
fainting girl from the embraces of a forger by knocking the 
ruffian down. The official forced her back again with jeers, and 
coupled our hero with a most undesirable consort. Just at the end 
he managed an exchange, and, though he paid dearly for it, he 
actually married an unfortunate Jewess, whose story was as tragic 
as his own. They live side by side without children, without 
friends, without hope; regarded with superstitious horror by their 
neighbours, and hedged in by a shameful past, in which they had 
only suffered wrong. 

‘From Semi-Asia’ and ‘ From Don to Danube’ deal with the 
various phases of this half-barbaric life. There are tales of the 
eternal feud between the Ruthenes and the Poles. ‘The Insur- 
rection in Wolowce’ is an account of the revenge the villagers 
take on a wicked count, beside whose doings those of an operatic 
Don Juan are insipid. The rustic hero does not triumph, but he 
becomes a Hajdamak, a Robin Hood of the mountains, who steals 
from the rich to give to the needy. Gallician authors are natu- 
rally compelled to make large use of the doings of these brigands. 
Their poems and stories deal chiefly with the cruelties done by 
Polish nobles to their dependents, and the only chance of revenge 
the peasant has—the only escape from unjust punishment—is in 
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carrying on a life of guerilla warfare from the untrodden depths 
of a Carpathian forest. The brigand figures prominently in ‘ The 
Judge of Biala,’ one of the most beautiful stories in ‘ From Semi- 
Asia,’ and in Franzos’ last novel, ‘A Fight for Right.’ 

Franzos’ purpose is to lay bare the great wrongs suffered in these 
lands by the several down-trodden nations ; and to make no men- 
tion of his pleadings for the Slav races would be to give an incom- 
plete account of his works. Nevertheless, he is at his best in the 
Ghetto—the muddy street shut in by low-built, dirty houses, and 
swarming with sharp-featured faces that express every degree of 
avarice or asceticism. No Christian lives in the Ghetto; no Jew 
builds his house outside of it. The relation of the Jews to the world 
is solely a business one. In clothes, customs, and religion they are 
a separate people, despised, insulted, and oppressed ; more prudent 
in revenge than the Ruthenes, but not more pitiful. The passion 
of their lives concentrates on money and religion, not on love. 
The very beggars marry at an early age, that God’s people may 
not diminish, but the parents choose husbands and wives for their 
children through the intervention of a regular agent, and it is not 
necessary that the bridegroom should see the bride before the 
wedding-day. Both in ‘From Semi-Asia’ and ‘From Don to 
Danube’ there are several stories of Polish Jews. Here, too, the 
aristocratic Pole is a fiend in human form, and it seems no one’s 
business to interfere with him. He gets a position by jobbery, 
and a disgraceful past does not endanger his tenure of it provided 
he has an influential cousin. In ‘ Uncle Bernard’ an official, in 
spite of having been dismissed with shame from the army, is 
placed in authority at a town in Podolia, and persecutes a wealthy 
and respectable Jew there with the malignity that in these regions 
seems common to his race and office. Already on the verge of ruin 
through his compliance with the Pole’s demands, Uncle Bernard 
refuses to part with a sum the loss of which would accomplish his 
bankruptcy. Instead of hushing up the whole affair in the fear 
of disclosure and disgrace, the official proceeds with the help of 
his subordinates to punish the recalcitrant Jew. Such is the pre- 
vailing corruption, that he finds no difficulty in introducing a 
missing bag of wheat into the house of the Jew, and of having 
him imprisoned on this trumped-up charge of theft. A higher 
court, however, sets him free, and he goes to a neighbouring town 
to complain to a Russian grand-duke, who is passing through on 
his way to Kiew. The prince is willing to examine into the 
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matter, and sends for him from Kiew. By some mistake in the 
transmission of the prince’s telegram, the Pole is able to place 
Uncle Bernard under arrest, and send him on his journey guarded 
by Cossacks and manacled like a felon. The Jew succeeds even- 
tually in bringing his persecutor to justice, but when sentence of 
exile has been passed the prisoner begs leave to speak, and, turn- 
ing to Uncle Bernard, tells him how he took care of his little boy 
and girl during their father’s journey to Kiew. The boy he has 
had christened, and given over to monks of the Greek Church ; 
the little girl has been placed as Shakespeare’s Marina was, 
without Marina’s chance of escape. Another story describes the 
inner life of the Ghetto, and the strange custom of judging Jewish 
malefactors and passing sentence without appealing to the official 
tribunals. A butcher who has killed his apprentice in a fit of 
rage is condemned by the patriarchs of the Ghetto to a pilgrimage 
that is equivalent to a sentence of death, while no one outside 
ever hears of his crime. 

In ‘The Jews of Barnow’ Franzos is a storyteller simply. He 
stays in the Ghetto and lifts a veil from the sordid existence there. 
Beneath the dirt and misery the same passions as those that move 
fashionable society are at work, and people with as terrible a ca- 
pacity for joy and sorrow as the rest of us are living in tears or in 
laughter or in despair. Of laughter, indeed, there is little sound 
throughout these stories. There is little ring of it throughout 
these people’s lives. It seems to be matter for contentment if 
they are left to follow a trade in peace and remain faithful to the 
laws of their austere religion. Each home has occasion for special 
gratitude if injustice and injury spend themselves outside the Ghetto 
and do not enter the sanctuary to profane it; if no daughter is 
insulted and no son impressed. For a soldier is no longer a Jew: 
he has eaten strange food, and worked on the Day of Atonement. 

The wealth accumulated by a Jew cannot affect his social 
position ; even when he buys the estates of a bankrupt noble and 
lives on them, the deepest insult he can offer his Polish debtors is to 
ask them to dinner. The education within the reach of Jews is 
superficial and insufficient. Their great natural intelligence is con- 
centrated on money-getting, for centuries the only pleasure left to 
them. In most cases the women are as industrious and sober as the 
men ; they are faithful wives and loving mothers. Of course there 
are exceptions. Esther Frendenthal flies from her home with a 
Christian lover to escape the bridegroom her father has chosen. 
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The millionaire of Barnow refuses his daughter the education she 
desires and sends her to weigh sugar and serve groceries in his 
shop. Paul de Kock is her only intellectual food—provided by a 
Polish lady who does not think the morality of a Jewess worth. 
preservation or capable of it. When old Moses Frendenthal cele- 
brates Esther’s engagement her will is enervated, her mind be- 
smirched. Even the frivolous woman who lent her the objection- 
able books pities the girl’s miserable face at the engagement feast, 
and she remonstrates with the old man. ‘ Excuse me, you do not 
understand,’ he says; ‘ we manage these affairs differently. With 
us the egg is not wiser than the hen. And then, thank God, 
we know none of that nonsense about. love and such like. We 
only consider two things necessary to a marriage—health and 
money. In this case there is no lack of either.’ Before the 
wedding-day arrives the house is one of sorrow and desolation. 
Esther is mourned as if she were dead, and a tombstone is set on 
her empty grave. Her name is never spoken until she is found 
dead of starvation outside Frendenthal’s house. Deserted by her 
lover she wanders back to die on the threshold of her old home 
in the sound of her father’s curse. 

‘A Child of Atonement’ turns on a cruel and barbarous super- 
stition. When the cholera was at its height in Barnow the Rabbi 
of Sadagora recommended the celebration of expiatory marriages 
amidst the newly-dug graves of the Jewish churchyard. This 
great medicine-man comes forward frequently. He performs 
miracles, accepts the bequests of fathers who have cursed their 
children, and generally wages war on the side of fraud and dark- 
ness. His son and worthy successor declares that these marriages 
are sacrifices to the Lord, and that the husbands and wives, as 
well as their offspring, shall be accursed in His sight. A poor 
widow, who has lost her husband and two out of three children, 
sees her little girl fall very ill. The doctor is away, and the 
Rabbi refuses to bless it; the men and women who stream in 
and out of the room seem to watch for the child’s death. The 
cholera is coming again, and if God will accept this sacrifice man 
had better not interfere. At last a good and eharitable old woman 
persuades the agonised mother to travel to Sadagora and plead 
with the Rabbi himself for the life of her child. With a breaking 
heart she bids her Leah good-bye, and begins the weary journey. 
When, during the journey, she closes her eyes, she sees the sick- 
bed of her child, and the little thing stretching out its arms to 
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her—in vain. She hears herself imploring the Rabbi to be pitiful— 
but he is hard and cold, and she goes back again to find a grave ; 
or the vision changes, and he is kind and merciful—yet when she 
gets home Leah is dead. And the autumn wind over the heath 
sounds like a dying voice; and her child is left to strangers in its 
bitterest hour. Halfway the coach reaches a halting-place, and 
Miriam’s misery becomes unbearable. Instead of proceeding to 
Sadagora she begs some charitable strangers to take her back 
with them to Barnow. She arrives just in time to save her child’s 
life by natural means, and as the Jews consider that God has 
worked a miracle instead of the Rabbi, they do not resent the love 
that has outwitted death. 

Whenever he sees an opportunity Franzos holds up to repro- 
bation the custom among the Polish Jews of marrying their 
children in early youth without the slightest reference to their 
wishes. It is the recognition of this as a crime that determines 
the conduct of the husband in ‘ According to a Higher Law ’— 
perhaps the most beautiful story that Franzos has written. In 
all his work the setting is so new, the treatment so original, that 
the temptation is to dwell on these obvious merits. Here he 
handles a situation as old as humanity with the utmost skill, and 
shirks no difficulties, because he can masterthem. Barely stated, 
the plot seems the essence of mere melodrama. A wealthy 
young Jew marries a poor and beautiful girlk They are happy in 
a humdrum way, until the wife falls in love with a Polish noble- 
man. The husband gives her up peaceably, on condition of her 
marriage with the Christian-—an act of sacrifice that at first sight 
savours of weak irresponsibility. Yet this is not so: Nathan 
Goldenstein is a hero whose determination is unfailing, and whose 
sense only serves to direct his self-denial. He sees that a great 
sorrow must come on one of them, and as a matter of course he 
quietly takes it upon himself. After the first blaze of passion his 
attitude to his wife is still one of tender and thoughtful protection. 
Through a long night he struggles with his conscience and with 
his love for the beautiful woman who by a lower law is his, and 
then he decides what to do. He goes to the Pole and makes sure 
of his acting honourably. 

‘I do not doubt your intentions,’ he said. ‘You are a good 


man. But you are an official, a Christian, a noble. She is only 


a Jewess. You are educated, Chane is not. There are certain 
things you have to consider. Perhaps you will let these con- 
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siderations determine you, and then the woman will be plunged 
in shame and misery. I must guard against that, because 
Chane was my wife, and directly this affair with you is made 
public her father and the whole congregation will turn their backs 
on her, and she will be quite forsaken. And then I must look 
after Chane, because I— But that is nothing to you. So one 
thing I tell you, short and clear, if you do not marry Chane I will 
kill you, so help me God! You are a circuit judge: I am only 
a Jew. You have a hundred ways of disarming me, but I will 
keep my word for all that.’ 

The judge turned pale, and raised his hand as if in protest ; but 
Nathan got up and interrupted him sharply. ‘Take no oath. Keep 
your word, so that I need not keepmine. In a few days we shall 
be divorced. If you wish Chane to remain any longer in my house 
I have no objection for a few weeks. But once more: if within 
two months Chane is not your wife you are a dead man. Farewell.’ 

Nathan Goldenstein became the richest man in the neighbour- 
hood ; but his busy life was overshadowed by his sorrow and his 
atonement. His great wealth went to Chane’s boys. 

‘Baron Schmule’ is a story of Jewish stedfastness and en- 
durance. It follows the fortunes of a boy who begins life as a 
pedlar of sweetmeats in the Ghetto, and ends it as baron, Christian, 
landowner, millionaire. Through the years of bitter privation 
and incessant work, the motive that spurs his flagging courage 
and keeps alive his resolve is the hope of revenge. Though his 
apostacy brings with it divorce from a beloved wife he even be- 
comes a Christian; because in those days no Jew could be a land- 
owner in Gallicia, and his determination is to buy the estates of 
the drunken and bankrupt vagabond who once cruelly injured him. 

In ‘The Picture of Christ’ the character of the Bocher 
(bachelor) David is interesting and drawn with care. The writer’s 
memory dwells with affectionate reverence on the admirable 
qualities of his old teacher, on his mysterious and melancholy 
personality, and on the beauty of his face. The silent scholarly 
man who has renounced a great career to do a doctor’s work 
amidst the dirt and disease of the Ghetto, is the only man the 
Christian boys do not hurl mud at and abuse. The ghost of an 
old love story arises to ruffle his calm, but the unexpected 
rencontre only deepens his devotion to the needy, and clenches 
his determination to give them all his time and strength. 

In the Jewish cemetery the ‘ gute Ort,’ the rich man’s grave- 
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stone on'y differs from the poor man’s in size, and perhaps in the 
comparisun of the adjectives that describe the virtues of the 
deceased. The belief is that at the sounding of the last trumpet 
the angel of life will arise and go from stone to stone, calling the 
wicked to punishment and the just to everlasting bliss; but when 
there is no name the angel may pass by. So a stone ‘without 
inscription’ is of deep significance. It bears witness to a sinner 
who has incurred the most awful of Jewish curses—‘ His name 
shall not be remembered ’—and whose best hope is annihilation. 
The objection that the Jews had to bringing their criminals 
before a Christian court, and their fashion of judging within the 
Ghetto and inflicting punishment, has been alluded to. Not only 
did they hate to cast additional disgrace on the national name, 
but some offences would have found no precedent in any Christian 
penal code. How would any government have punished the old 
soldier who was discovered eating sausages on the Day of Atone- 
ment? or the poor shoemaker who prayed to a picture of Christ 
and answered the Rabbi in a spirit of agnosticism that went near 
to cost him his life? And the beautiful mother buried between 
her boy babies, who dragged father and husband down to damna- 
tion with her—what had she done to bring the dreadful curse on 
her head ?—Leah, with the long hair, the most beautiful Jewess in 
Barnow. Unlike the rest of her race she was a blonde, with rosy 
cheeks and deep blue eyes and splendid golden hair that fell 
around her shoulders and below her knees like a mantle of gold. 
She was the spoiled darling of her home as well as the beauty of 
the town—so spoiled and wilful that one lover after the other 
was dismissed, and yet her parents did not interfere. The old 
marriage agent used to say, ‘I hope to live until two things come 
to pass—Leah’s marriage and the coming of the Messias. Cer- 
tainly the last is more likely than the first.’ In the end she 
fixed her choice on Ruben Rosemann, a handsome, well-educated 
man, suspected of liberal ideas. Before the marriage the young 
people had a long and mysterious interview, and the parents 
heard Ruben make his bride a solemn promise, but what it was 
remained a secret. Leah looked more beautiful than ever under 
the marriage canopy, though her most brilliant ornament had 


disappeared. It is the Jewish law that a woman must cut off. 


her hair (just before her marriage) and cover her head with the 
‘scheitel,’ a silken or woollen cap. The union was a happy one, 
but two children died directly after they were born. The Rabbi 
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asked Leah if she was conscious of any secret sin. She turned 
pale, but firmly answered No. Just before the birth of her child 
she insisted, though her husband and her physician both forbad 
it, on spending the Day of Atonement in the school where the 
Jews go to pray. : 

That was to be her ruin. 

The air of the old school is never exactly impregnated with 
the spices of Araby, but on this occasion there prevails a suffocating 
and poisonous stench, arising from the innumerable wax candles 
and from the breath of so many people who pray there for hours, 
weep, and, unfortunately, perspire. It was an atmosphere in 
which the healthiest person might faint away; all the more a deli- 
cate person in Leah’s state of health. She lost consciousness, and 
with a low cry sank from the stool on which she had been kneel- 
ing. The women pressed forward and attended to her. They 
loosened her clothes, and held twenty smelling bottles to her 
nose at once. But suddenly they flew back like lightning—a re- 
sounding shriek from a hundred voices, and then silence, the 
silence of deepest horror. 

Leah’s ‘ scheitel’ had got pushed aside, and from under it 
streamed unchecked the closely packed-away hair, and lay like a 
cloud of light about her face that looked beautiful and pale as 
death. 

That had been Leah’s secret. 

Ruben was able to rescue her from the furious crowd that was 
ready to lynch her on the spot; but the vengeance of the con- 
gregation pursued them both, and the ultimate fate of the poor 
young wife was a tragic one. 

As long as Franzos keeps to short sketches and stories he is 
eminently successful. The author’s strong point is his intimate 
knowledge of these half-barbaric lands and people, and he is at his 
best among the Polish Jews. Their social and political position and 
marked national character afford a setting that stands above the 
need of high seasoning. 

If any corrupt official, or unjust steward, finds Western Europe 
too hot for him, let him seek office under Austrian rule in Gal- 
licia. He may trample on the whole Decalogue, and no one will 
find fault with him unless some particularly virtuous peasant 
turns Hajdamak and takes the law into his own hands; in which 
case the brigand captain may pay him a midnight visit, from 
which he will, not recover. In the beginning of ‘A Fight for 
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Right,’ Taras Barabola is the god of village idolatry. He is as 
mild as a lamb, as just as a judge, of angelic goodness, and super- 
human strength. The unjust steward and the corrupt official of 
the story manage, by perjury and bribery, to win a suit that Taras 
brings against them for the public good. So the Ruthene peasant 
goes to Vienna to lay his cause before the Emperor. Here is a . 
situation that the giants of fiction have made their own, and in 
using it an author must suggest comparison with mighty shades. 
Franzos avails himself of the impressions made by a great city on 
the rural mind, but he hardly throws new light on an experience 
that has been often described. He brings into prominence the 
hero’s gradual conviction that the question of such overwhelming 
importance to himself means just nothing to this bustling world, 
and he succeeds in interesting us in the dogged patience of the 
man, and the dumb misery with which he waits weeks and months 
before an audience is granted. There is no suspense as to his 
success, for Taras comes home with despair in his face, and is his 
own historian. He is not even civilised enough to feel grateful 
for the imperial admiration of his costume and the imperial 
curiosity about his furs and boots. It is after this that he enters 
on his duties as Avenger, and we have scenes of bloodshed that 
would make the fortune of a melodrama. 

It is, however, as a guide in an unfamiliar world that English 
readers will follow Franzos. Like the magician of fairy stories, who 
could summon any scene into his magic mirror, he offers a sight of 
lives and interests that few of us could peep at without him. Such 
superficial phases as the mirror would reveal, or the ordinary 
tourist observe, he sketches with effect. He lays stress on the 
physical conditions under which the people he writes of live, and 
we are made familiar with their country. The endless heaths 
stretch far away to the foot of the Carpathians that form the 
horizon like a bank of never-changing storm clouds. The Pruth 
winds capriciously through the plains past cornfields and woods 
and common lands; in the town of Barnow the unclean air of 
the Ghetto oppresses us; the close and dirty streets defile us. 
Local colour is necessary to his purpose as a background, but in- 
tricate architectural details, or studies of atmospheric effects that 
read like a carefully kept diary of the weather, would be out of 
relation to what he has to say. All his thought and care and 
power he concentrates on giving a true picture of this barbarous 
life to Western Europe. 
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THE ROCK SCORPIONS. 


THE screw steamer ‘ Jen- 
ny Jones’ was lying 
alongside a coal-hulk 
at Gibraltar one Octo- 
ber afternoon. By three 
oclock her bunkers 
were nearly filled, and 
the captain was get- 
ting ready for casting 
off, when one of the 
natives came aboard. 
Captain Hindhaugh 
looked about for some- 
thing to throw at the 
visitor, and only the 
difficulty of selecting 
an efficient missile 
from a large and varied 
assortment prevented 





him from letting fly at once. 

The ‘ Scorpion ’ said: ‘Ah, no, no, Capeetan! No been throw 
nothing at myself. Beesiness!—I’se been com’ for beesiness. Big 
thing, Capeetan !’ 

The last phrase was spoken with such a profound wink that 
Hindhaugh held his hand, and, addressing the man as one would 
an ill-conditioned dog, said: ‘Don’t keep bowing and scraping there, 
you tastrel. Get it out, sharp!’ 

The ‘ Scorpion’ whispered : ‘No been talk up here. Keep ship 
one hour, two hour, three hour. You’se been com’ with me, and 
I speak you somethin’ myself.’ 

Like many of his tribe, this interesting native spoke a kind of. 
English which is not heard anywhere else on the Mediterranean 
shore. A few of the people on the Rock learn to talk very well 
to our men, but most of those who come about the ships use 
a picturesque lingo in which ‘ myself’ takes the place of quite a 
variety of parts of speech. 
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Hindhaugh invited the man below, and asked him to explain 
himself. The fellow leaned over the table and chattered on, 
throwing quick side glances at every few words. 

‘This been big thing, Capeetan. You get away a little; drop 
your anchor a little. Then three felucca com’ alongside, and 
you’se been hoist bales. Then you’se go where agent say you. 
Very big thing. Five thousand sovereign.’ 

‘What is it? Tobacco?’ 

‘That been it.’ 

‘Where for ?’ 

‘ Huelva.’ 

‘I’m not going out of Portuguese waters at no price.’ 

‘Ah, no, no, Cheesu, Capeetan—no! Five mile. We have 
felucca there ready. I’se been see him myself.’ 

‘ What’s the figure ? What’s the money ?’ 

‘You com’ shore and see agent with myself.’ 

Hindhaugh put a revolver in his pocket and went on deck ; 
the Scorpion got ashore and hung about with an air of innocence. 
The Captain was about to follow, when the man in charge of the 
hulk called out, ‘Do you intend to keep bumping us like this 
all night? Why don’t you cast off? You're knocking us to 
flinders.’ . 

Hindhaugh beckoned. ‘Look here, my good chap, it won’t 
matter to you for a couple of hours ; let us lie till dusk, and then 
Pll get away. I’ve got important business ashore.’ 

‘That’s very well, Captain. But look here; if there’s anything 
on, I’m init. You understand—I’m in it.’ 

‘You understand that, do you? Well, then, I'll tell you to 
keep your mouth shut just now, or never another ton of coal will 
you put aboard of us as long as I run here.’ 

‘All right, Captain. No need to be nasty. You'll do the 
square thing, I bet.’ 

Then Hindhaugh went ashore, and the Scorpion walked on 
ahead, gazing on architectural beauties with easy interest. Pre- 
sently the two men came to a narrow stairway, and the English- 


‘man gripped his revolver. A dark-eyed Spaniard was waiting on 


a landing, and held up two fingers when the guide passed. The 
Scorpion knocked at a greasy door, and an ugly fellow, with a 
cowl on, looked out and nodded. Hindhaugh stepped into a room 
that reeked of garlic and decay. Two men sat in the steamy 
dusk at the far side. An oily gentleman rose and bowed. ‘I’m 
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the interpreter, Captain. You and this merchant must do busi- 
ness through me. What’ll you take to drink ?’ 

‘Get through your business, Mister. I’m not wanting any 
drink.’ 

In brief jerky sentences the interpreter explained what was 
wanted. 

‘You steam slowly till you’re near the Fleet. Then put all 
your men on and get the stuff up. This man goes with you, and 
he’ll tell you where to go. Lie five miles off Huelva.’ 

‘I shan’t go except to Portuguese waters.’ 

‘Good. Then the lighters will come and the men will dis- 
charge you.’ 

‘And now,’ said the Captain, ‘ what about me? How much?’ 

‘One hundred and twenty pounds.’ 

‘Can’t be done. Make it two hundred and fifty.’ 

After some haggling a bargain was made for two hundred and 
twenty. Then Hindhaugh went further: ‘I want one hundred 
and ten down before we start, and the balance before you take an 
ounce of tobacco out of us.’ 

This was settled; the merchant bowed, and the skipper went 
away, still keeping his hand on the revolver. Every cranny in 
the walls seemed fit to hide a murderer—seemed made for nothing 
else ; and Hindhaugh thought what a fool he must have been to 
venture under that foul arch. 

On getting aboard, the captain sent for his brother, who sailed 
as mate with him. He said, ‘ Now, Jack, I’m going to run some 
risk. You take this pistol, and get her oiled and put right. 
When you see three feluccas coming alongside, get all theiehaps 
on deck—the “ Dora’s” crew as well as ours’ (Hindhaugh was 
taking home a shipwrecked crew, and he was very grateful just 
then for that accession of force)—‘ whack on everything you know, 
and get the bales up sharp. Tell the engineers to stand by for 
driving her, and leave the rest tome. If we’re nailed, we'll be 
detained, and I don’t know what may happen, so you'll have to 
look slippy.’ 

Jack replied, ‘All right, sir!’ Quarterdeck manners were 
punctiliously observed by one of the brothers. 

The shadows fell low, and the crown of the Rock grew dim. 
The creeping wind stole over the Pearl Rock, and set the sinister 
ripples dancing ; the bugles sang mysteriously through the gloom, 
and the mystery of the night was in the air. The ‘Jenny Jones’ 
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stole quietly toward the broad sheet of water where the vessels of 
the Fleet heaved up their shadowy bulk above the lapping flood. 
All the English sailors were stripped to the shirt, and a low hum 
of excited talk came from amidships. Suddenly the raking yard 
of a felucca started out from amid the haze; then came another, 
and another. A sailor slipped a cork fender over the side, and 
there was a mufiied bump and a slight scrape. Jack, the mate, 
whispered, ‘ Now you cripples!’ and a brief scene of wild hurry 
and violent labour ensued. Bale after bale was whisked aboard ; 
the Englishmen worked as only English sailors can: and the 
Scorpions excelled themselves under the influence of fear and 
black wine. When the last bale was up, Hindhaugh said to the 
man who first boarded him, ‘ Who’s got the money ?’ 

‘Me, Capeetan. All right. Honest man myself. You’se 
been have every dullar.’ 

‘Well, then, it’s neck or nothing. We have half an hour to 
clear out intothe Gut. Come below and shell out.’ 

The Scorpion counted out one hundred pounds in gold, and 
then asked, ‘That be enough? Other money all right other 
end.’ 

‘Deuce a bit. Down with the other ten, or I’ll sliver you.’ 

The Scorpion did not know what sliver meant, but the gleam 
of the skipper’s cold eye was enough for him. He paid up and 
went on deck. 

Hindhaugh had just said to the engineer, ‘ Now, rive the soul 
out of her,’ when a low, panting sound was heard, and a white 
shape appeared gliding over the water. The captain had let 
the feluccas go, and the ‘Jenny Jones’ was moving. He waved 
for the mate. ‘It’s all up. Here’s a mess. You must go home 
overland—suppose you swim ashore. Steady the men down.’ 

Jack performed one or two steps of a dance, and placed his 
finger against his nose. He rather enjoyed a scrape, did this 
frivolous chief officer. The white shape came nearer, and a sharp 
whistle sounded. Hindhaugh had known well enough that it was 
a steam launch that made the panting noise, and he got ready for 
the worst. The launch drew right across the bows of the steamer, 
and then the throbbing of the little engines ceased. Again the 
whistle sounded; the launch gave a bound forward; then she 
struck away into the darkness, and Hindhaugh drew a long breath. 

In an instant every possible ounce of steam was put on, and 
the ‘ Jenny Jones’ went away at eleven knots toward the Gut. 
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All night long the firemen were kept hard at it, and before morn- 
ing the Rock was far astern of the driving steamboat. 

Three of the Scorpions had stayed aboard, and Captain Hind- 
haugh noticed that they carried their knives. He noticed, too, 
that the cringing manner which the fellows had shown before 
the Rock was cleared had given place to a sort of subdued 
swagger. 

About noon the engines were slowed down almost to nothing, 
and the ‘Jenny Jones’ crept gently on toward the shore. By 
four o'clock the vessel was well into Portuguese waters, and Hind- 
haugh was prepared to defy any quantity of Spanish coastguards. 
When the sun had dipped low the Scorpion-in-chief came aft, and 
pointed mysteriously io the north-east. 

‘You’se been look where I point myself. Feluccas! You’se 
follow them in, and drop anchor.’ 

Hindhaugh smiled. ‘Do you think you're talking to a fool ? 
Come you below there, and let me have that other money, sharp.’ 

‘Ah, Capeetan. Wait till agent’s man come with felucca. 
lI’se been have no money myself.’ 

Hindhaugh was not a person to be trifled with. He quietly 
took out his revolver. ‘Now, do you see that pretty thing? 
First shot for you. Look at that block forrad, and seé how much 
chance you'll have if I fire at you.’ The pop of the revolver 
sounded, and then Hindhaugh went forward, pulling the Scorpion 
with him. ‘Do you see that hole, you image.. How would you 
like if that was your gizzard? Now, no games, my joker.’ 

The Scorpion begged for time, and Hindhaugh was so sure of 
his man that he made no further objection. He had another 
conference with Jack, and, to that worthy man’s great delight, 
he expressed certain forebodings. 

‘We're going to have a fight over this job,’ said the skipper. 
‘I’m dead sure of it. Go down and load the two muskets, and 
give them to the safest men. When the lighters do come, 
borrow the firemen’s iron rods. I’ve lent the steward my bowie 
that I got at Charleston, and you can try and hold that old bull- 
dog straight. We mustn’t show the least sign of funking.’ 

Then Hindhaugh and his brother called for tea and fed 
solidly. 

The Scorpion whispered down the companion, ‘They’se been 
com’,’ and the captain went on deck. Two large felucca-rigged 
lighters hove up slowly through the dusk, and the chief Scorpion’s 
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signal was answered. Hindhaugh saw both lighters draw near, 
he felt the usual scraping bump, and then he heard a sudden 
thunder of many feet. The second mate sung out, ‘ Here’s half a 
hundred of these devils, sir. They're all armed to the teeth.’ 
And sure enough a set of ferocious-looking rapscallions had 
boarded the steamer. They looked like low-class Irishmen, 
browned with walnut-iuice. Each man had a heavy array of 





pistols in his sash, and all of them carried ugly knives. The 
Scorpion waved to the gang, and they arranged themselves around 
the pile of bales that stuck out through the after-hatch. Hind- 
haugh had fully discounted all the chances, and had made up his 
mind to one thing—he wouldn’t be ‘ done.’ 

The Scorpion imperiously observed: ‘Come below, Capeetan,” 
and Hindhaugh went. Then the defiant native of the Rock put. 
his back against the cabin door, heaved out his chest in a manly 
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way, and said: ‘Now, Capeetan, you no have more money. You 
speak much and I’se been get your throat cut myself.’ 

‘You’ve got no money ?’ 

‘No; not a damn dollar.’ 

‘You won’t keep to your bargain ?’ 

‘No. You come shore for your money, if you want him.’ 

Hindhaugh made up his mind in a flash. In spite of his 
habit of wearing a frock-coat and tall hat, he was more than half 
a pirate, and he would have ruffled it, like his red-bearded ances- 
tors, had fighting been still the usual employment of Norsemen. 
He marked his man’s throat, and saw that the insolent hands 
could not get at a knife quickly. Then he sprang at the Scor- 
pion, gripped him by the windpipe, and swung him down. The 
fellow gurgled, but he couldn’t ery out. Hindhaugh called the 
steward, and that functionary came out of his den with the long 
bowie. ‘Sit on him,’ said the captain. ‘If he stirs cut his 
throat. Now you; if you move a finger you're done.’ The 
steward straddled across the Scorpion, and held the knife up in a 
sarcastic way. 

Hindhaugh went swiftly on deck, and stepped right among 
the jabbering Spaniards. He smiled as though nothing had hap- 
pened, but when he saw one man lay hold of a bale, he pulled 
him back. ‘ Tell them I’ll shoot the first man that tries to lift 
a bale till I’m ready.’ 

This message brought on a torrent of talk, which gave the 
captain time. He whispered to Jack, ‘Sneak you round 
through the engine-room. That lighter’s made fast forrad; the 
second one’s fast here. Get a hatchet from the carpenter, and 
set him alongside of the second rope. When I whistle twice 
both of you nick the ropes, and we’ll jink these swindling swine.’ 
The engineer also received orders to go full speed ahead on the 
instant that the whistle sounded. 

Hindhaugh kept up his air of good humour, although the full 
sense of the risk he ran was in his mind. His threat of shooting 
had made the Spaniards suspicious, although they were used to 
big talk of the kind. One peep into the cabin would have 
brought on a collision, and although the Englishmen might have 
fought, there was nothing to gain by a fight. Everything 
depended on swiftness of action, and Hindhaugh determined 
grimly that if rapidity could do anything he would teach the 
‘ furriners ’ a lesson for trying to swindle him. 


Winhnw.- 
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He said, very politely: ‘We're all ready now. You get your 
men aboard the lighters, and we’ll soon rush your cargo over the 
side.’ This was transmitted to the smugglers, and immediately 
they swarmed aboard their own boats. They had rather expected 
a quarrel, and this pacific solution pleased them. As Jack after- 
wards said, ‘ They blethered like a lot o” wild geese.’ 

All the foreigners were gone but three. Hindhaugh stepped 
quietly up to the interpreter, and said, very low: ‘ I’m covering 
you with my revolver from inside my pocket. Don’t you stir. Is 
that other money going to be paid ?’ 

The interpreter had been innocent of all knowledge of the 


- wild work in the cabin. He stammered, ‘I thought by your way 


it was all right. Where’s our man ?’ 

‘I’ve got him safe enough. Ask those fellows in the lighters 
if any of them can pay the freight for the job. If you tell them to 
fire they may miss me, and I can’t miss you.’ 

No one, not even the consignee’s man, had any money; the 
smugglers meant to trick the Revenue and the English captain as 
well. Hindhaugh whistled ; and then roared out, ‘ Lie down all of 
you. Ram her ahead.’ The hatchets went crack, crack; the 
steamer shuddered and plunged forward ; and the lighters bumped 
swiftly astern. 

‘Over the side, you animals, or I’ll take you out to sea and 
drown you.’ 

The three Spaniards rushed to the side, and took flying leaps 
into the lighters; Hindhaugh stooped low and ran to the com- 
panion. ‘Let that beggar up,’ he shouted. The Scorpion scuttled 
on deck. ‘ Now, Mister, I’ll let you see if you'll take mein. Over 
you go. Over the stern with you, and mind the propeller doesn’t 
carve you.’ Two shots were fired, but they went wild. The Scorpion 
saw the whole situation ; he poised for a second on the rail and then 
jumped for it, and Hindhaugh laughed loudly as his enemy came up 
blowing. Jack performed a triumphal war-dance on the steamer’s 
bridge, and the ‘ Jenny Jones’ was soon far out of pistol range. 

All that night Captain Hindhaugh did not sleep a wink. He 
was quite persuaded that he had acted the part of an exemplary 
Briton. What is the use of belonging to the ruling race if a 
mere foreigner is to do as he likes with you? But the adven- 
turous skipper had landed himself in a pretty mess, and the full 
extent of his entanglement grew on him every minute. At twelve 
o’clock, when the watch was relieved, Jack came aft in a state of 
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exultation that words cannot describe. He chuckled out, ‘ Well, 
sir, we’ve made our fortunes this time.’ Hinahaugh damped his 
spirits by saying slowly, ‘ Not too fast, that baccy’s got to go 
overboard, my boy.’ Jack’s mental processes became confused. 
He had been measuring the cubic content of the smuggled goods, 
and the thought of wasting such a gift of the gods fairly stunned 
him. Had it been cotton his imagination would not have been 
touched. But baccy! and overboard! It was too much, and he 
groaned. He was ready with expedients at once. 

‘Why not run it to Holland ?’ 

‘Can’t be done; where’s our Bill of Lading ?’ 

‘Make one up yourself; you have plenty of forms.’ 

‘ And suppose the luck goes the wrong way. What’s to happen 
to me—and to you too for that matter ?’ 

‘Run to a tobacco port and warehouse the stuff in your own 
name.’ 

‘ We’re not bound for a tobacco port. What’s to be done about 
the cargo of ore that we’re carrying? No, John; the whole five 
thousand pounds must go over the side.’ 

Next morning broke joyously. The sea looked merry with miles 
of brisk foam, and the little Portuguese schooners flew like butter- 
flies hither and thither. Every cloud of spray plucked from the 
dancing crests flashed like white fire under the clear sun ; it was 
one of the mornings when one cannot speak for gladness. But 
Hindhaugh’s thoughts were fixed on material things. The rich 
bales lay there, and their presence affected him like a sarcasm. 
The men were called aft, and the shovels used for trimming 
grain were brought up. Then the captain said, ‘ Now each of you 
take a pound or two of this tobacco, and then break the bales 
and shovel the rest overboard.’ The precious packages were burst, 
and the sight of the beautiful leaf, the richness of the tender 
aroma, affected the sailors with remorse. It was like offering 
up a sacrifice. But the captain’s orders were definite, so until 
near noon the shovels were plied smartly, and one hundredweight 
after another of admirable tobacco drifted away on the careless sea. 

Hindhaugh watched grimly until at last his emotions over- 
came him. He growled, ‘Confound it, I can’t do it. Belay there, 
men, I’ll have another think over this job.’ And think he did, 
with business-like solemnity all day long. He saw that he might 
rake a small fortune by risking his liberty, and the curious 
morality of the British sailor prevented him from seeing shades 
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of right or wrong where contraband business was concerned. Had 
you told him that the tobacco was stolen he would have pitched 
you overboard ; he felt his morality to be unimpeachable ; it was 
only the question of expediency that troubled him. For three 
days it was almost 
unsafe to go near 
him, so intently did 
he ponder and plan. 
On the fifth day he 
had worked his way 
through his perplexi- 
ties, and was ready 
witha plan. A pilot 























cutter came in sight, and Hindhaugh signalled her. The pilot’s 
boat was rowed alongside, and the bronzed and dignified chief 
swaggered up to the captain with much cordiality. No one is so 
cordial as a pilot who has secured a good ship. The two men 
exchanged news, and gradually slid into desultory talk. Suddenly 
Hindhaugh said, ‘ Are you game for a bit of work? Do you ever 
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do anything?’ The pilot was virtuously agitated. He drew 
himself up and, taking care that the mate should hear, answered, 
“Me! Not for the wurr-rld, Cap’n. I’ve got a wife and children, sir.’ 

‘ Ali right, Pilot, never mind ; come down and have some tea.’ 

Then Hindhaugh gradually drew his man out, until the pilot 
was absolutely confidential. The captain knew by the very excess 
of purity expressed in the pilot’s first answer, that he was not 
dealing with a simpleton, but he carefully kept away from the 
main subject which was in his (and the pilot’s) mind. At last the 
man leaned over and gave a masonic sign. ‘ What was that job 
you was speaking about, Cap’n? We're near home now, you 
know. Better not go too near.’ 

Hindhaugh played a large card. He said carelessly, ‘ Fact is, 
I’ve just told the fellows to shy the stuff overboard; I shall risk 
no more.’ 

‘Mercy me, Cap’n. You're mad. How did I know who you 
.were ? I see all about it now, but I did not know what game you 
might have on with me. I’m in it, you know, if the dimes is 
right ?’ 

‘How ?’ 

‘Why, if the job’s big enough ; you stand off fora day. Go 
down to the Sleeve, and hang round, and I'll find you a customer.’ 

‘If you do, I pay you three hundred pound as soon as his 
money’s down.’ 

‘Done then. My boat’s not gone far. Whistle her and I'll 
go slap for Bristol. Never you mind for a day or two. How’s 
your coals ?’ 

‘They're all right. You scoot now and fetch your man over 
this way. I'll go half-speed to the sou’-west for twelve hours, 
another twelve hours half-speed back. You'll find us.’ 

In thirty-six hours the pilot-cutter came back, and a Hebrew 
gentleman boarded the ‘Jenny Jones’ from her. After a long 
inspection the visitor said, ‘ Now look here, I must have a hundred 
per cent. margin out of this. What’s your figure?’ 

‘Two thousand five hundred.’ 

‘Won’t do. Say two thousand, and you pay the jackal out of 
that.’ 

‘Done. And how do you manage?’ 

‘T’ll split the lot up among three trawlers. You wait off and 
give the jackal an extra fifty for bringing the boats down. I risk 
the rest.’ 
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Another night passed, and the dawn was breaking coldly when 
the dirty sails of the trawlers came in sight. Ship after ship 
had hailed Hindhaugh, ‘and offered to tow him if anything had 
happened his engines. He knew he would be reported as lying 
off, apparently disabled, and he was in a feverish state of excite- 
ment. The Hebrew speculator watched the last bale down the 
side, and then handed over the money, had a glass of brandy with 
the pilot, and departed—whither, Hindhaugh neither knew nor 
eared. The ‘Jenny Jones’ ran for her port. She had just slowed 
down, and the great waves of smoke from the town were pouring 
over her, when two large boats, heavily laden with men, came off 
to her. The men swarmed up the side, and the officer in com- 
mand shouted, ‘Bring up the pickaxes, and go to work.’ The 
hatches were pulled off before the steamer had taken up her moor- 
ings, and the men went violently to work among the ore. Hind- 
haugh looked innocent and inquired, ‘ What’s all this about, officer?” 

‘Fact is, captain, we’ve got a telegram from Gibraltar to say 
you have contraband aboard. You may save all trouble if you 
make a clean breast.’ 

‘Contraband? Who told you that?’ 

‘Oh, we should have known without the wire. That gentle- 
man on the quay there came overland, and he put us up to you.’ 

Hindhaugh looked ashore, and saw a dark face that he knew 
well. He whistled and smiled. Then he said to the officer, 
‘You may just as well stop those poor beggars from blistering 
their hands. You won’t find anything here except what the men 
have in the forecastle. You’re done this journey fairly. Come 
away down and liquor, and I'll tell you all aboutit.’ Then Hind- 
haugh gave an artistic account of the whole transaction, and put 
the matter in such a light that the Custom-house officer cordially 
congratulated him on having escaped without a slit weasand. 

The ‘Jenny Jones’ went back to Gibraltar, and Captain 
Hindhaugh was very careful never to go ashore without a com- 
panion. One day he was passing a chandler’s shop when a sunken 
glitter of dark eyes met him. His old acquaintance, the chief 
Scorpion, was looking stilettoes and poison at him. But Hind- 
haugh went by in his big, burly way, and contented himself with 
setting on three watchmen every night during his stay. To this 
day he is pleased with himself for having given the foreigners a 
lesson in the elements of morality, and he does not fear their 
knives one whit. 











